BUILDING HOUSE FOR DP WIDOW 
Members of Luther Memorial Church, Des Moines, did the work themselves 
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| A 
Proud? 


SHE WORKED in the office of the Juvenile Court. As I sat beside her 
on the bus we discussed a family of children belonging to our Sunday 
school which this court had several months before committed to a 
Lutheran children’s home. These children were not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the court because of any of their misdeeds but because they had 
been deserted by their father. 

As we talked, this worker of the court commented, “I don’t ever 
remember having a Lutheran child or young person come before our 
court because of misdeeds.” 

Like the Pharisee of old, I had a feeling of “God, I thank thee, that 
we are not as other men are.” Still puffed up with pride, [ mused as I 
walked along after alighting from the bus: “We Lutherans must give 
our young folks something after all. She’s been with the court for a 
long time and doesn’t ever remember a Lutheran coming before them. 
Mostly Baptists and Methodists, she said.” 

Then my musings took an honest look at the subject and I reflected, 
“Which denominations in our city have the poor and needy in large 
numbers among their membership? Those poor and underprivileged folks 
are more easily tempted than are those with comfortable homes. Not 
the Lutherans, but the Baptists and Methodists.” Perhaps we should not 
be so proud after all! It might be better for the Lutherans of our city 
to have in our schools some of the children who are in great danger of 
getting in trouble. MILDRED GARTELMANN 
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COVER PICTURE. People of Luther Memorial (Danish Evangelical Church) in Des Moines, 
lowa, heard about Mrs. Antonija Kalnins, a Latvian widow in a displaced persons camp in 
Germany. She has four children. The lowa folk decided to sponsor immigration of the 
Kalnins and to build them a house. All the construction except plumbing was done by 
volunteer workers in afternoons and weekends. A contractor who is a member of the con- 
gregation supervised. House is valued at $9,500. The Kalnins moved in this month 
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It's true about Poland 

The aged Roman Catholic cardinal in 
Poland, Adam Sapeiha, had gone on a 
trip to Rome. He was to report to Pope 
Pius regarding difficulties the church was 
having with the Polish Communist goy- 
ernment. 

The day after Cardinal Sapeiha left 
Poland, Warsaw newspapers announced 
that an agreement between church and 
state had been reached. Vatican officials 
couldn’t believe it. When proof reached 
Rome that the agreement had actually 
been prepared, the Vatican said that 
surely the Polish bishops wouldn’t sign it 
until Cardinal Sapeiha returned home. 

This month it was reported from War- 
saw that all Polish Roman Catholic bish- 
ops except Cardinal Sapeiha had signed 
the agreement. It is the first time the 


Roman Catholic hierarchy in any coun- 
try had made a pact with a Communist 
government. 


cs 


The bishops, said the Vatican, were 
under heavy pressure from the state. They 
consented to a government proposal to 
abolish two Polish bishoprics—Vilna and 
Lwow—and to transfer to new posts 
Bishop Stanislaw Adamsky of Katowice 
and four other bishops. According to Ro- 
man Catholic practice only the Pope has 
power to abolish a bishopric or transfer a 
bishop. 

. Financial appropriations to the church 


are guaranteed in the new agreement. 


Military service of seminary students will 
be deferred, and priests and monks ex- 
empted from the army. Caritas, the Ro- 
man Catholic welfare agency, will be un- 
der state control. 


CHEY total advances 

New reports from a half-dozen United 
Lutheran synods last week had added 
about $100,000 to the $4,600,000 total 
in the Christian Higher Education Year 


GERMAN CHURCHMEN MARCH IN BERLIN ( 
“Frightened people cry out today for peace,” said leaders of Protestant churches whe 
met last month in the Soviet sector of Berlin, They heard Bishop Otto Dibelius say tha 
in the struggle for peace and freedom the church “will raise its voice regardless o: 
possible consequences, guided only by concern for justice and truth.” 
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SEMINARIES ELECT PRESIDENTS 


Dr. Jonas Dressler was elected president of North- 
western Theological Seminary in Minneapolis by the 
seminary board on May 11, He succeeds Dr. Paul H. 
Roth who retires this month from administrative duties 
but will continue as a professor. Dr. J. J. Raun was. 
elected dean of the seminary. Both have been mem- 
bers of the Northwestern faculty. 


Dr. E. B. Keisler was elected this month as president 
He has 
been acting president since the seminary was estab- 


of Central Seminary in Fremont, Nebraska. 


lished under its new name (it had been Western Semi- 
nary, a department of Midland College). Dr. Keisler 


was formerly a pastor in Newberry, S. C. 


; President Keisler 


appeal. The goal is $6 million, to be col- 
lected by December 31, 1951. 

In mid-May a majority of the ULC 
synods are holding their annual conven- 
tions. It is expected that they will receive 
reports showing rapid progress toward 
completion of their quotas. The Rocky 
Mountain Synod (membership 6,250) ex- 


ceeded 100 per cent of its $17,500 goal: 


last week. 

In the New York Synod a new report 
shows $487,971 pledged for CHEY, 65 
per cent of the goal. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania had reached $808,000—70 
per cent. In Iowa there was a gain from 
32 per cent ($27,799) to 48 per cent 
($40,986). Kansas, which was just get- 
ting underway with its appeal, had ad- 
vanced from 12 per cent ($6,000) to 19 
per cent ($8,877). 

Five synods had raised substantial 
sums for their colleges or seminaries in 
campaigns just previous to the Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal. Plans for 
CHEY permit including these in the $6 
million campaign. The Ohio Synod has a 
$100,000 amount in this classification 
which it has not included in its report of 
$400,000 for CHEY. 
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Pacifists speak up 

In 10 years since the hurricane of 
World War II began its devastating sweep 
across the earth, pacifists had been lonely 
people with nobody to listen to them. 
This month 400 of them listened to each 
other. They represented 15 Protestant 
groups, including the Lutheran Peace 
Fellowship. 

The time has come for a pacifist cru- 
sade to “bring the churches and _ their 
members to an unconditional break with 
war,” said the Rev. A. J. Muste. In every 
war the churches of each nation involved 
have found their own nation’s cause to be 
just, said Dr. Culbert G. Rutenber. 
“Never has a church rebuked a war of 
its own government.” 

Meeting in Detroit, May 8-11, pacifists 
of 11 American denominations said that 
the “gospel requires us to relate love to 
every aspéct of life. It is because we can- 
not reconcile violence, and especially 
war, with the practice of love toward all 
men, including our enemies, that we must 
refuse to participate in war.” 

Instead of endorsing war, said the 
pacifists, Christians must “work to re- 
move the causes of war, minister to the 
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suffering, and seek creative and non- 
violent ways of applying the radical love 
of the gospel to all conflict situations.” 

The World Council of Churches was 
criticized for failure to give churchgoers 
a “clearer understanding” of Christian 
thought and tradition regarding war. This 
criticism was expressed by two United 
Lutheran clergymen, Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch (executive secretary, ULC Board 
of Social Missions) and the Rev. Robert 
F. Weiskotten (pastor, St. John’s Church, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y.). 


Rilling on radio 

A Midwestern pastor will be the 
speaker this summer on the coast-to-coast 
broadcasts of National Vespers, a pro- 
gram presented by American Broadcast- 
ing Company stations. 


JOHN W. RILLING 
... From the Midwest 


The Rev. John W. Rilling will speak 
each Sunday afternoon from St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, of which 
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he is pastor. Music will be by the St, 
John’s choir of 105 voices. First broad- 
cast in the four-month series will be on 
June 4, at 2:30 Eastern Daylight time. 
Preachers heard on the Lutheran-spon- 


‘sored National Vespers in previous years 


have been easterners: Drs. Paul Scherer, 
Oscar Blackwelder, Robert Hershey. The 
Rev. Mr. Rilling, formerly a pastor in 
Ohio, has been at St. John’s in Minne- 
apolis since 1945. 


Papers report church news 

“What happened to the man who was 
handling church news for your paper?” 
the city editor of a large eastern daily was 
asked. “We found he was too good for 
that. We put him on police news,” was 
the reply. 

There was evidence in recent months 
that newspaper policy is changing, In all 
parts of America top-notch papers had 
been assigning some of their best report- 
ers to cover church news. Three eastern 
newspapers were given awards this month 
by the National Religious Publicity Coun- 
cil “in recognition of outstanding service | 
rendered to organized religion through the 
pursuit of impartial journalism.” 

The New York Times, Newark News, 
and Providence Journal-Bulletin were the 
award-winning papers. Editors of church 
news for these papers are Mr. George 
Dugan, Miss Margaret A. Vance, and 
Mr. Robert Whitaker. 

Managing Editor Edwin L. James of 
The Times told the Council that Amer- 
ica’s largest newspapers “are giving more 
and more space to major developments in 
the religious world , . . because the papers 
think that religious news interests their 
readers.” 

President of the Council during the 
past year has been Mr. Erik W. Modean 
of the public relations department, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 
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AWARD FOR YOUNGDAHL 
Presented by Harold LeVander of St. Paul, on behalf of Federation 


Lutheran of the year 

Outstanding Lutheran layman in Amer- 
ica during the past year has been Gov- 
ernor Luther W. Youngdahl of Minne- 
sota, said the Federation of Lutheran 
Clubs at its meeting in Evansville, Ind., 
last month. Governor Youngdahl was 
commended for “his devotion to the 
church and his activity in behalf of Lu- 
theranism.” 

The Minnesota governor had pro- 
moted a state program for placement of 
DPs, had advanced his state’s provision 
for the mentally ill, and had sponsored a 
youth conservation commission to attack 
the causes of delinquency and give spe- 
cialized treatment for youthful offenders. 
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Governor Youngdahl had also led an all- 
out attack on gambling in his state. 

Senator Homer Capehart told the fed- 
eration that “our greatest asset is the 
American form of government.” He 
warned against allowing any “foreign 
ideology” such as communism or social- 
ism being permitted to penetrate Amer- 
ican life. 


Roman Catholics and McCarthy 
There had been much quiet talk about 
the Roman Catholic background of the 
attacks of Senator Joseph McCarthy 
against the U.S. State Department. 
Roman Catholic spokesmen had been 
sharp in their criticism of the State De- 
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partment for withdrawing support from 
the Nationalist government in China. 
First public attack on Prof. Owen Latti- 
more for his theories about China had 
been published in the Knights of Colum- 
bus magazine, Columbia, last September. 
It was written by a Jesuit priest, the Rev. 
James F, Kearney. 

Star witness in Senator McCarthy’s 
case against Prof. Lattimore was Louis 
F. Budenz, former Communist, who is 
now a faculty member of Fordham Uni- 
versity, a Jesuit school in New York City. 

This month Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico (himself a Roman Catholic 
of Spanish descent) brought the church 
angle on the McCarthy affair out in the 
open. He said on the U.S. Senate floor 
that Budenz is using the Roman Catholic 
Church as “a shield and cloak” behind 
which he is falsely denouncing others as 
Communists. “Louis Budenz has been 
using the Cross as a club,” said Senator 
Chavez. 


Special attention for Catholics 

Senator Chavez told the Senate that 
“nowadays any man who claims he is a 
Catholic is accorded special attention and 
authority when discussing communism. 
Because of the unique irreconciliability 
of Catholicism to the Communist doc- 
trine, a special obligation is imposed on 
anyone speaking on this subject while en- 
joying the status afforded by the church. 

“Tam certain that all devout Cath- 
olics have recognized this responsibility 
and scrupulously avoided taking advan- 
tage of their position. For this reason 
it is particularly dangerous for an indi- 
vidual to use his Catholic standing and 
the obvious public standing which this 
gives him in order to engage in specious 
and divisive attacks against his fellow 
citizens.” 

Senator Chavez told the Senate that he 


didn’t believe any of the Budenz testi- 
mony was reliable. 

The president of Fordham University, 
the Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, re- 
plied to Senator Chavez in a statement 
reported by the Associated Press. He 
said Budenz “as a teacher and a Christian 
gentleman has deserved and continues to 
enjoy the full confidence of the univer- 
sity.” 


Explaining new council 

It’s hard to interest the rank-and-file 
church member in. the organizational 
structure of the church.’ Even the synods 
and boards and agencies of one’s own 
church don’t excite the interest of people 
whose chiefi concern is for their own con- 
gregation. — 

People who are planning for the first 
meeting of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America—NCCCUSA—were hopeful. 
They want Protestants to look forward 
eagerly to the first meeting, to be held in 
Cleveland, Nov. 28 to Dec. 1.. They ex- 
pect the Cleveland gathering to be “the 
largest interdenominational gathering in 
church history.” A big publicity cam- 
paign will be launched to make America 
conscious of the new council. 

This month the NCCCUSA planning 
committee was trying to explain to church 
people what the new council will be. It 
will not be a merger of churches, but a 
merger of eight interdenominational 
agencies through which Protestant and 
Orthodox churches of America have been 
co-operating. It will straighten out the 
tangled relationships which have de- 
veloped in the course of the growth of 
interchurch efforts. 
next page.) 


(See drawings on 


Squeeze play in Massachusetts 
Some Protestants thought ‘that people 
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CONFUSING “MULTIPLICITY OF RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN DENOMINATIONS AND AGENCIES 


DENOMINATIONS 


Wy 


PRESENT INTERDENOMINATIONAL AGENCIES 
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DIRECT DENOMINATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE 
NEW NATIONAL COUNCIL AND, THROUGH IT, WITH 
THE VARIOUS SERVICE DIVISIONS OR DEPARTMENTS 


DENOMINATIONS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


DIVISIONS 


* 


JOINT DEPARTMENTS 


in Massachusetts ought to have a chance 
to vote on whether their state should pro- 
vide bus transportation of children going 
to parochial schools. Free bus service is 
authorized by a law passed in 1936. 
Protestants got 20,000 signatures on a 
petition for repeal of the law. If the state 
legislature refused to heed the petition, 
the bus question was to be submitted to 
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voters of the state in the autumn election. 

Attempts to kill the pétition were made 
by trying to prove that some signatures 
on it were forgeries. The State Ballot Law 
Commission ruled that the signatures were 
all right. 

But this month the Massachusetts leg- 
islature found a way to block the Prot- 
estant efforts. A new law authorizing 
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free bus transportation for parochial 
school pupils was passed. Now the 1936 
law can be repealed, but the 1950 law 
will be in effect. 

Protestants were hurrying this month to 
get signatures to a new petition by which 
they hoped to cancel out the new law. 


Missouri against Masons 

Consisiently through the years Missouri 
Synod Lutheran churches had tried to 
persuade their members not to hold 
membership in secret societies such as the 
Masonic Order. 

They were almost as determined about 
it as the Roman Catholic Church, which 
gave a fresh warning to its people in 
March that membership in the Masons 
or any other oath-bound secret society is 
forbidden to them under penalty of ex- 
communication. 

This month in Fisherville, Ontario, a 
handful of Masons had decided to see 
just how far a Missouri Synod church 
weuld go with its anti-Masonic ban. Pas- 
tor Walter D. Bauer, reported the Toronto 
Daily Star in a three-column story, had 
ruled that members of the church who 
are Masons will not be permitted to re- 
ceive communion. On two recent Sunday 
evenings he had preached sermons 
against membership in the lodges, de- 
nouncing Masonic practices as “idola- 
trous” and comparing Masons with “in- 
fidels.” 

Most wrathful Mason in Pastor Bauer’s 
congregation is Mr. Bruce Fess. “Calling 
us anti-Christians, infidels, hypocrites!” 
he exploded. “I built the fire and pumped 
the organ in that church many a time 
when I was a boy. Now he’s trying to 
kick me out.” Six Masons who are mem- 
bers of the congregation have announced 
a campaign to effect the removal of Mr. 
Bauer as pastor. 
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Kagawa coming 

Back to America for the first time 
since the war will come Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, famous Japanese Christian. He 
is scheduled to speak in the United States 
and Canada from July 15 until the end 
of the year. 


ToYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Coming to America 


Dr. Kagawa had gained world fame in 
prewar years through Christian social 
work in slum areas of Japan. At present 
he is lecturing in Europe. Thousands 
crowded meeting-places in Germany last 
month to hear him speak on “What has 
the cross of Jesus Christ done for my 
nation?” 

Since the war Dr. Kagawa has been a 
leader in Christian evangelistic meetings 
throughout Japan. In October and No- 


vember he will speak on behalf of the 


United Evangelistic Advance in the U.S.. 


sponsored by the Department of Evan-}| 
gelism of the Federal Council of} 


Churches. 
The Luthera® 


World News Notes 


Teaching by television 

BRITISH CHILDREN will soon be taught 
largely by television. BBC has been de- 
veloping a scheme from pointers picked 
up from “children’s hours which kiddies 
see at home.” The project has been un- 
der consideration for some ‘time, but was 
delayed by the difficulty of getting a 
screen that would be large enough for a 
whole class to see properly. 

A receiver-projection system has been 
fashioned that will enlarge an image in 
perfect focus on a three-foot by four-foot 
screen, visible satisfactorily by 50 to 70 
people. This, BBC claims, overcomes all 
difficulties. The television will be limited 
for the present to the teaching of geog- 
raphy with “live” maps, and history with 
dramatic presentations. BBC says, “We 
wouldn’t expect it to be used for anything 
like group-singing.” 


Small business talks up 

SMALL BUSINESS has organized to be- 
come effectively vocal. Recently 100 of 
an organization representing many thou- 
sands more descended on Capitol Hill in 
Washington to tell their representatives 
how they thought the government should 
be run. 

When their needs came up for discus- 
sion, it was suggested to them that they 
try government loans or federal insur- 
ance of private loans. Their answer was, 
“We've always been able to get along on 
our own in the past, and we want to keep 
on doing business .the same way.” 

Since there are at least 600,000 in this 
group, they could put some force, even 
votes, behind their declaration that they 
were “opposed to the U.S. Government, 
through its various agencies, making 
loans directly, or guaranteeing loans, to 
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small business.” They want economy and 
government business conducted as they 
conduct their own—according to the rules 
of efficiency, balanced budgets, and re- 
sponsibility. 


Pressure on Hong Kong 

Honc Kong is getting ready for the 
Communist trouble that has swept beyond 
and around it. Its present prosperity has 
been a doubtful blessing. While thriving 
on the trade-link it gives the Chinese Reds 
with the West, its prosperity is a tempta- 
tion to them. Hong Kong would likely be 
trapped by further Red advances and 
successes. § 

There is no security in Britain’s hasty 
recognition of China’s Red regime, for 
there has been no reciprocal recognition 
of Britain. Moreover, overcrowded pop- 
ulation ot refugees, secret Communists, 
and dissatisfied resident minorities, lays 
Hong Kong open to sudden surprises. 
Hard-headed businessmen think they are 
too important to the Reds as they are, but 
British officials are nearer the truth when 
they say, “We have a /ow priority on the 
Reds’ invasion program—for the present 
we are of more use to them as we are.” 


Watching out for hurricanes 

Recent U.S. Weather Bureau reports 
indicate that American citizens have in- 
creased chances of escaping death by 
hurricanes. The rate of casualties has 
dropped sharply in recent years. The 
death rate from hurricanes for five years 
preceding 1930 averaged 161 deaths for 
each $10 million of property destroyed. 
For the four years previous to 1950 it was 
reduced to 0.4, or less than half a person 
for the same value of property destroyed. 

Considering the frightful hurricanes 


that have struck the country in recent 
years, the contrast is remarkable, but the 
reason is simple. The Weather Bureau 
says people have learned to heed the 
Bureau’s warnings. 


Gift from the Danes 

A DRIVE is underway in Denmark to 
provide a completely equipped modern 
T.B. hospital for the people in Israel as 
a gift from the people of Denmark. The 
hospital will be large enough to care for 
150 patients, of whom 50 are to be 
children. 

The gift is to be presented as an in- 
dication of individual as well as racial 
friendship, but especially as a tribute to 
the eminence and professional devotion 
of Jewish physicians. Denmark has prof- 
ited by the devotion of Jewish physicians, 
-and has appreciated it. 


Odds and ends 

THE TIBETAN Government is making a 
bid to improve relations with China. This 
is a move to stave off an invasion... . U.S. 
WHEAT prospects for this coming’ summer 
are “the worst since 1935.” Out of 33 
million acres planted last year at least 13 
-_ million will be a total loss, and the re- 
turns from the rest will be greatly re- 
duced. . . . CEYLON is disturbed because 
at least 28 illegal radio transmitters are 
operating on the island, most of them in 
communication with Russia. ... ON May 
1 Russia opened five new airlines for 
direct service from Moscow to the Sak- 
halin Islands north of Japan, Ufa in the 
Ural Mountains, Uzhgorod in Ruthenia, 
Guryev on the Caspian Sea, Dniepro- 
petrovsk in the southern Ukraine. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Reports 
Austria spurns reds 

THE AUSTRIAN Communist Party is 
making a strong drive for members. But 
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it is having little success, 

It is using infiltration tactics in wom- 
en’s and youth movements and in trade 
unions. However, more interested in a 
decent living than in political theories, 
the workers generally doubt that Com-_ 
munism would improve their lot. Only | 
one in 10 of Austria’s 1,400,000 union- 
ists is a Communist. 

“Austria, despite all hardships, is to- 
day the calmest country of Europe,” said 
a British labor leader visiting Vienna. 
The remark is justified when Austria is 
compared with either the countries to the 
east or Germany to the west. 


Nazi label pinned on West 

CoMMUNIsTs in Austria have been 
stepping up their efforts against so-called 
neo-Nazis, in Order to convince the world 
that Hitlerism is aghin rising in that 
country. 

In the last election, the “independents,” 
as they called themselves, polled about 
11 per cent of the votes, pulling into their 


‘ranks many of the disgruntled former 


“little Nazis.” But in recent months even 
this influence has begun to fade. 

By creating incidents in city councils, 
provincial diets and even the National 
Assembly, however, the Austrian “Com- 
inform branch” hopes to prove Russian 
accusations that there is a serious in- 
crease of) Nazi activities under American 
sponsorship. 

In some cases the Communists have 
gone as far as sending party members to 
gatherings of ‘the independents and con- 
servatives, where they started singing old 
Nazi “fighting songs.” Afterward they 
could use such happenings as “evidence.” 

Significantly, the Russians recently pro- 
tested in the Allied High Commission at 
Vienna that the Western Allies and Aus- 
trian authorities were not taking adequate 
steps against Nazism. 
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ONE OF THE TOUGHEST problems in the 
whole DP program has been that of the 
Estonians and Latvians whose right to 
enter the U.S. has been challenged be- 
cause they belonged to the so-called Bal- 
tic Legion. Because they fought with the 
Germans against the Russians who had 
invaded their homeland, they have been 
‘barred from our shores while our govern- 
ment decides whether they would be poor 
security risks. 

The decision has been a long time in 
the making. Several hundred families 
have been waiting in the camps, some for 
as long as 15 months, hoping for a favor- 
able ruling. Many sponsors, after holding 
jobs and homes open for months, are be- 
coming understandably’ restive. 


THE ROOTS of the problem lie in the 
hectic years when the Baltic countries 
were caught in a giant vise between Rus- 
sia and Germany. Russia arrived first, 
taking possession of the land and the peo- 
ple with unbridled violence. Then the 
Germans came, and the Baltic states be- 
came a battleground. 

Some of the Balts joined the German 
army, hoping to liberate their own home- 
land. As the Russians were pushed back 
across the borders and the Germans as- 
sumed control, thousands of Baltic youth 
were drafted, some put into labor bat- 
talions, some assigned to guard duty, some 
sent to the front lines against the Rus- 
sians. Those who served with the Ger- 
man army, whether voluntarily or by 
compulsion, came to be referred to as 
the Baltic Legion. 

At the beginning of the DP program, 
Baltic soidiers and their families were ad- 
mitted to this country. But anonymous 
letters were received protesting the entry 
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BALTIC LEGION DPs 


of members of the Baltic Legion. In se- 
curity matters, anonymous letters are 
taken seriously. A directive was issued 
that processing should be delayed pend- 
ing an investigation. Months later, the 
inquiry still moves slowly toward a joint 
decision by the DP Commission and the 
State Department. 


Issues 

TuE Basis of the decision will be Sec- 
tion 13 of the DP Act, which stipulates 
that no visa may be given a DP who has 
been a member of any movement hostile 
to the United States. The two questions 
on which the decision hinges are these; 
Was the Baltic Legion a movement? Was 
it hostile to the United States? 

A movement, according to the current 
definition, implies political aims and 
activities. In other words, it would be 
a Nazi group rather than a military unit. 
If this were true, it would also be con- 
sidered hostile to the United States. The 
anonymous letters claimed that the Baltic 
Legion was of this character. 

Lutheran workers in the DP camps, 
with intimate knowledge of the people in- 
volved, are convinced that the great ma- 
jority of Estonian and Latvian soldiers 
were in military units or labor battalions, 
with no Nazi orientation, Documents 
proving the wholesale conscription of 
Baltic young men by the German army 
support this position, 

Hundreds of families, many of them of 
the highest caliber, await anxiously the 
long-delayed decision. Even a negative 
answer would be kinder than further 
postponement. Indications are that the 
decision will be made in the near future, 
and that it will be favorable. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Synod Sets $10 Per Capita Apportionment 


By ROGER G. IMHOFF 


\ 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod prepares to scissor proposed budget, but 


winds up approving all-time high goal of $44,000; Busch new president 


WHEN THE executive committee of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod presented a 
proposed budget for 1951, delegates took 
a perfunctory look, unanimously said 
“yes.” Then someone noticed that the 
new budget was higher than the current 
figure; he wanted to know “why?” 

Whereupon synod voted to “reconsider 
seriatim.”” As each item was brought up, 
champions took the floor to defend and 
exhort. Net result: the budget was upped 
$500 to an all-time high of $44,000, 

Per capita (communing) goal is ten 
dollars under the revised budget. A few 
synodical delegates thought it was the 
highest in the United Lutheran Church; 
others agreed it was at least aniong the 
highest. 

Delegates elected the Rev. Gerald D. 
Busch, pastor of Grace Church, Louis- 
ville, and stewardship chairman of synod, 
as the new president. He succeeds Dr. 
Arthur M. Hutfman, pastor of First 
Church in the same city. 


OTHER OFFICERS elected included: Vice 
president, Day Werts, of St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Newport (re-elected); secretary, 
John Keister, of Holy Trinity Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., succeeding the Rev, 
Charles L. Strubel; Nellis H, Kraft, re- 
elected statistician; and Philip Haag, re- 
turned to the post of treasurer, 

The Rey, Howard Wessling, of St, Mat- 
thew’s Church, Paducah, and Layman 
Burgess Smith, of Memorial Church, 
Nashville, were elected to the executive 
committee, 

Meeting in Louisville’s Third Church, 
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RETIRING PRESIDENT HUFFMAN 


. sees every parish filled 


May 2-4, delegates of this benevolently 
strong synod also heard they had _ sur- 
passed the CHEY goal of $31,000, Last 
year, with a hope and a prayer in its vote 
Kentucky-Tennessee Lutherans had de- 
cided to add $17,000 to the CHEY goa}! 
for the benefit of Wittenberg debt reduc. 
tion, Thus the total quota was $48,000 
At synod time, $37,000 was reported with 
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ments by pastors and congregations not 
yet in the campaign, Congregations in 
the lead so far were: Memorial, First and 
Fenner Memorial churches, Louisville; 
Holy Trinity Church, Nashville; and 
Christ Church, Jeffersontown. 

ULCA Representative Henry H. Bag- 
ger, of Lancaster, Pa., promised no relief 
from mounting budgets as he pointed to 
the needs of the whole program of the 
whole church. He predicted even higher 
apportionment for the ULCA in 1952. 

Perhaps Synod Chaplain Clayton Rob- 
ertson, pastor of Calvary Church, Louis- 
ville, was thinking of budgets when he 
urged, at the close of his series of devo- 
tions on the “Ecclesia,” that his hearers 
resolutely “be fools for Christ.” 


SPiRITUAL highlight of the session was 
the ordination of the Rev. W. Douglas 
Larson, former Wittenberg College in- 
structor in Bible. Pastor Larson has been 
called to Faith Church, Erlanger, Ky., 
his first charge. 

Synod president, Pastor Arthur Huff- 
man, D.D., of First Church, Louisville, 
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the final goal in sight, according to state- _ 


reported every parish now filled for the 
first time in several years, New pastors 
coming recently have included the Rev. 
George S. Derrick, St. John’s Church, 
Melbourne, Ky.; the Rev. H. L. Berkebile, 
Zion Church, Covington, Ky.; and the 
Rev. Fred Daubenbis, St. Paul’s Church, 
Nashville, Tenn,. 

Significant to the Social Mission needs 
of the aged throughout the church was 
word from Leslie Eggers, Louisville, lay 
president of the Louisville Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, that another annex 
to the home is now needed due to in- 
creased applications. An addition to the 
home was erected during the last war. 

Atfer several years in the doldrums, 
the men of synod Brotherhoods scruti- 
nized themselves and their program in a 
one-day meeting preceding synod. The 
men, led by re-elected President Burgess 
Smith, resolved to increase their par- 
ticipation. They were given strong in- 
spiration by Dr. Roland Mattheis, Wit- 
tenberg treasurer, who spoke on, “On the 
Ball,” at the closing banquet. 

Synod conference is set for Hebron, 
Ky., next November. 


Ohio Studies Stewardship Secretaryship 


By WRAY C. SMITH 


Names Akron Pastor Albert Buhl new missionary superintendent; hears 
$420,000 CHEY goal is nearly subscribed; approves budget of $616,228 


THE SyNop oF Onto is considering es- 
tablishment of an office of secretary of 
stewardship. 

The 391 delegates making up the 
largest convention in the history of the 
synod agreed to study a suggestion of the 
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committee on stewardship and_benef- 
icence to call a full-time stewardship 
secretary. 

Final registration for the Mansfield 
(First Church) convention held May 1-4 
showed that 232 pastors and 159 laymen 
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attended this year’s sessions. 

“The Church, as represented by the 
Synod of Ohio, is like a five-pointed star. 
At the top is Christ. The right arm is 
salvation by faith, with the left the Means 
of Grace. Its two feet are Christian serv- 
ice-in the church, and Christian service 
in the world,” Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
official ULC representative, told the con- 
vention. 

Typical examples of the star points 
were seen in CHEY, LWA and the reg- 
ular budget, as well as other statistical 
gains. Pastor Paul Lottich, Toledo, told 
the delegates that $400,421 had been 
raised toward the $420,000 CHEY goal, 
exclusive of the $100,000 plus already 
raised in Wittenberg College debt reduc- 
tion. Encouraging, too, was Pastor Karl 
Schofer, Barberton, synodical director of 
LWA, in his statement that $42,000 of the 
$105,000 quota- has come from Ohio 
Lutherans. 

Vital statistics showed an_ increase: 
3,403 baptized members added in 1949 
made a new total of 130,353. Confirmed 
membership advanced to 91,828, and the 
67,672 communing members will shoul- 
der an increased budget of $616,228. The 
latter includes $364,923 for the ULC. 
Total per capita contributions in 1949 
were $50.91, also an increase. 

Dr. Knubel made two main presenta- 
tions: first, The Church’s Confessions, 
“We do not glory in our Confessions, but 
we glory in the gospel which those con- 
fessions defend”; and second, his official 
message from the ULC. Here he likened 
the church to a body (the boards of the 
church symbols of various parts) in which 
the synod participates. The mind of Christ 
works through the boards and agencies in 
their spiritual work. The Boards of Pub- 
lication, Social Missions, and Parish and 
Church School are the voice of Christ. 
His blessing Hand works through the 
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DELEGATES TO DES MOINES 


Laymen 


Clergymen 
Dr. George Miley 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry 
C. Myron Danford 
M. Glenn Bishop 
T. B. Homrighausen 
Maynard Stull 
Andrew Schilling 
William Zimmann 
J. William Wahl 
Dr. Wayne Kantner 
Dr. W. Carl Satre 
Carveth Mitchell 
Dr. Harold Lentz 
Harold Albert 
Dr. E. E. Flack 
E. R. Walborn 
Carl Driscoll 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen 


George Stelts 
Neal Bowman 
Ernest P. Scott 
Levi Mumma 
Andrew White, Jr. 
Ralph Wright 
Fred Gohlke 
Dan Schmidlin 
Carl Eberhart 
Dorner Keyser 
George L. Rinkliff 
Chas. Zimmerman 
Norman E. Bishoff 
John Linsenmayer 
C. C. Stoughton 
C. P. Petersen 
Howard Snyder 
C. K. Dye 


Edw. Rinderknecht 


Dr. Cyrus Wallick 
Roland Matthies 


E. Clyde Xander 


Deaconess, Pension, and Social Mission 
Boards. The supporting feet are the 
Boards of Foreign and American Mis- 
sions. The heart of the church is the 
general budget which gives life to the en- 
tire body. 


AT THE ORDINATION service seven were 
ordained: Carlton Lundquist, Springfield, 
called to St. Paul’s Church, Springfield: ) 
Lawrence T. Rugh, Charleroi, Pa., to 
serve Sti John’s Church, London; Paul 
P. Anspach, Springfield, to become mis-_ 
sionary to Japan; Robert H. Secrist, Day- 
ton, to Rowsburg parish; Leslie Yeager, 
Dayton, to Pershing, Ind.; Maynard 
Powell, Findlay, called to St. John’s 
Church, Hicksville; and Thomas Wolford, 
Mansfield, to St. Luke’s Church, Marietta. | 

These ordinands heard Dr. Paul P. 
Anspach, pastor of Second Church, | 
Springfield, present The Church's Min- | 
istry. In this he said, “The church’s min- 
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ys is a Reni of econoilistion be- 
cause God in Christ is reconciling the 
world unto Himself. In order that men 
might hear they must have a preacher. 
This makes us ambassadors for God; 
God makes His appeal through us.” 

Devotional services by, the Convention 
Chaplain Harold R. Albert, First Church, 
Columbus, on the convention theme, The 
Church. in the World, emphasized the 
star’s point of the Means of Grace. The 
Christo-centricity of the Church was em- 
phasized by Synod President George W. 
Miley, in the communion sermon, “I 
know whom I have believed and am per- 
suaded...” 

A session was devoted to a forum by 
the committee on social missions. Pastor 
Harold Letts, ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions representative, spoke to the dele- 
gates on Christian Faith and Social Re- 
sponsibility. Dr. John Slater, of Toledo, 
presented The Church in the Economic 
Order. “The church’s . obligation is to 
know the nature of problems, and to be 
patient and forgiving.” The third address 
came from Pastor William Zimmann, of 
Dayton, on The Church and World Order. 
“The way to bring the church to the world 
is to believe the gospel is up to you per- 
sonally.”” Moderator for the evening was 
Dean E. E. Flack, Hamma _ Divinity 
School. 

ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry 
and Luther League of America Executive 
Secretary Joseph W. Frease were pre- 
sented to the delegates. Reports of the 
various committees, including that of the 
synodical representatives on the board of 
directors of Wittenberg College were re- 
ceived. The latter told deiegates that 
Wittenberg and Hamma have enrollments 
of 1,307 and 100 respectively. 


OUTSTANDING among the elections was 
the selection of a new missionary super- 
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intendent to succeed Dr. E. Clyde Xander, 
Columbus, and ad interim superintendent, 
Dr. Cyrus M, Wallick, Dayton. Synod’s 
choice was Pastor Albert Buhl, associate 
pastor at Holy Trinity Church, Akron. 

Other elections were: Treasurer, Mr. 
George L. Rinkiliff, Springfield; statis- 
ticlan, Mr. Dorner Keyser, Springfield: 
board of home missions, Pastor John 
Kindsvatter, Wooster, and Mr. Miles 
Kuhns, Dayton. 

Trustees of Feghtly Home chosen were 
Miss Edith Bechtol, Urbana; Mrs. Carl 
Eberhart, Dayton; the Rev. Herbert 
Gourley, Troy; Dr. Harry Hanshue, Day- 
ton; and Mr. Robert Prince, Tipp City, 

Trustees of Oesterlen Home will be 
Pastors Olen Peters, Bellefontaine, and 
August Schneider, Springfield; Mrs. Ross 
Greenawalt, Springfield, and Mrs. Wayne 
Kantner, Tiffin; and Dr, E. P. Scharf, 
Lucas. 

Mulberry Home will be served by Pas- 
tor Edward Driscoll, Van Wert, and Mr, 
Fred Fisher, Lima. Directors for Witten- 
berg College, Pastors Harold Albert and 
Carveth Mitchell, Dr. D. Bruce Young, 
Shelby, and Dr. Fred Wiegman, Akron; 
Messrs. Fred. Baker, Zanesville; Don 
Pfieffer, Akron; Dalton Young, Belle- 
fontaine; Hon. Charles Zimmerman, 

Next year’s convention will be held the 
third week in May (as decided by con- 
stitution amendment) at First Church, 
Toledo. 


INFORMATION given delegates included: 
Ohio Synod tops all ULCA groups in sub- 
scriptions to THE LUTHERAN; more than 
1,400 young people attended Chautauqua 
and Lakeside camps in *49, a similar num- 
ber is expected this summer; total assets 
of Wittenberg College have passed the 
$6 million mark; synodical average for 
confirmed members communing is 725 
per cent (ULCA is 69 per cent). 
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New Ideas Needed in Norway 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON 


Church work is limited by traditions. Students 


for the ministry are remote from everyday life 


WE WONDERED WHAT our friends at 
home would have thought about the way 
we were dressed as we started for a week- 
end in the Skrim mountains. With us 
went some of the students and professors 
of the theological faculty ot the Univer- 
sity of Oslo in Norway. 

We were wearing layers of clothes 
which could be peeled off if it got hot, 
wool undergarments, knickers, sweaters. 

There were three professors. Among 
the students were six women—three of 
them students of theology, and 23 men 
students. All were dressed in the manner 
described above. Sports equipment was 
piled on top of the bus which was to 
carry us to the mountains, a three-and-a- 
half-hour trip from Oslo. 

Everybody bubbled with excitement. 
We could think of nothing but that we 
were heading for a Aytta in the Skrim 
mountains. A /ytia is a cabin or lodge. 


WE WERE WITH a group representing 
only a portion of the professors and stu- 
dents in theology in the Norwegian 
Church. This group was part of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo theological faculty, one 
of the two faculties in theology existing 
in the Norwegian state church today. 
’ The other group is the free faculty, called 
the Menighets-fakultet, a more conser- 
vative group and the faculty which trains 
most of the Norwegian pastors. 

The bus stopped about two miles from 
the hytta. Some of the equipment could 


Mr. Thompson is a ULCA pastor who is studying 
this year in Norway. 
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be carried up the mountain on a sled, the 
rest had to be carried on our backs. 

A hytia can be small or large. The 
one we arrived at was able to house 40 
guests. Built of pine, it was rustic and 
yet comfortably furnished with lounge, 
fireplace, dining-hall, and kitchen on the 
first floor, and sleeping quarters on the 
second floor. It was heated with wood 
stoves, lighted with kerosene lamps. 

The meals the entire week-end—con- 
sidering that Norway is still under ration- 
ing—were something ,special. We were 
treated to meat and fresh vegetables not 
ordinarily found in Oslo. 

All these things, meals, skiing, songs 
and fun around the fireplace were a def- 
inite part of the week-end. But the im- 
portant parts were the discussions, the 
problems raised, and comments made. 

After dinner on Friday night we lis- 
tened to a talk by the dean of the faculty, 
Prof. Einar Molland. He established the 
basis for discussion of problems of the 
students by explaining that the week-end 
was designed to give students and pro- 
fessors opportunity to come to know one 
another better. He explained what the 
University of Oslo theological faculty 
stands for, Its position, Prof. Molland! 
explained, “is a middle one between ex- 
treme freedom on the one hand and a 
decidedly dogmatic position of thinking 
and activity on the other.” 

Discussion became very energetic, The 
students seemed to feel a lack of connec~ 
tion between practical problems and their 
work at the university. 
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The students in the beginning had a 


little more reserve in the presence of their 
professors than students in the U.S. would 
have had. Perhaps they had more reason 
to feel they were working in a vacuum 
than we have. Our theological students 
have fairly regular field work. These 
students have almost none. 

We have regular courses in preaching, 
religious education, and practical - the- 
ology. Norwegian students have none of 
these courses until the last year of their 
training. They do not have nearly such 
a wide range of background subjects as 


our men would have in college, nor are 


these subjects given for as long a period. 
Instead, the Norwegian students work in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew more than we 
do. All can read German and English 
at least, and many speak these languages. 


IN spiTE of these differences in training, 
one felt them to be very much like the- 
ological students in America. 

“Til tell you what I think is one way to 
handle a personal problem. Help some- 
one else,” suggested one student. 

Another said, “There should be more 
chance to get together with friends to 
discuss practical problems. It’s possible 
to go through school with one’s head in 
books.” 

Theological students in Norway do not 
live as they do in the U.S. Here they are 
spread all over the city in rooms and 
boarding-houses. The discussion then re- 
volved primarily around the desire to re- 
late studies more to practical living. There 
was some sense of discouragement on the 
part of the students that this practicality 
they were seeking could not be brought 
into their studies. 

There are various reasons for the inter- 
est in theology of the women students who 
were present. One woman said she was 
interested in learning more about Chris- 
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tianity. Most women studying theology— 
and there is a surprisingly large number of 
them—will probably find places within 
the work of the church. There is no sign 
at present that they are pressing the ques- 
tion of ordination for themselves. 

Late on Saturday afternoon one of the 
professors presented a review of a book 
on trends in modern art, which provoked 
some vigorous discussion about the re- 
lationship of art to religion and the mean- 
ing of trends today for an understanding 
of today’s needs. 

After a long period of thinking about 
“cubism,” “primitivism,” “futurism’ and 
other “isms” in modern art, we were 
treated to an amusing yet serious objec- 
tion by one of the men to all these “isms.” 

After breakfast on Sunday morning, 
we gathered in the lounge for worship. 
A shortened form of the regular Norwe- 
gian service on Sunday morning was used. 
One of the ordained men, a graduate stu- 
dent, conducted worship. When the serv- 
ice was over many headed outside for a 
few last hours of skiing before dinner. 
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ANOTHER GROUP started out too, but 
our own church’s Common Service Book 
and book of Occasional Services stopped 
them. I had placed these books on a table 
in the lounge room for examination early 
Sunday morning. These two books started 
a discussion which lasted three hours. 

One cannot say we have the same wor- 
ship service as the Norwegian Church, 
though there are similiarities. Their sery- 
ice is at least an hour and a-half long, 
often longer. Frequently eight or nine 
hymns are sung. The congregation gen- 
erally remains seated except for Gospel 
readings and the Apostles’ Creed. There 
is less congregational participation than 
in our own churches. Communion is ad- 
ministered every week here. 

“It is not a complete service unless it 
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contains the Sacrament oi the Lord’s Sup- 
per,’ One man said quite vehemently, a 
statement which brought general agree- 
ment among the other students. 
Preaching has a tendency to be longer 
here, though many object to such long 
sermons. The pastor must preach from 
the Gospel for the day. If he should 
choose another text, he must have an ex- 
cellent reason for doing so and must 
report it to the bishop of his diocese. 
Another fact is worth noting. There 
is a tendency to feel that the sermon need 
not be interesting, arresting, and appeal- 
ing. The fact that it is God’s Word, in 
substance, should make it interesting. 
Three or four pastors here may have 
a congregation numbering some 20,000 
people. “It’s too much,” said one, “and 
it’s no wonder we hear of pastors having 
breakdowns. A pastor cannot keep in 
close touch with his people as he should. 
If a person is sick and the pastor calls, 
the patient will likely say to himself, ‘I 


GRASS ISN’T ENOUGH 
By HERBERT L. ALBING 


didn’t realize I was that sick.’ You can 


see. what associations we have with the 
pastor coming for a visit.” 

One impression in this discussion with 
the Norwegian theological students was 
that perhaps American church life can 
make greater contributions to Norway, 
to all of Europe for that matter, aside 
from money and material things, than the 
average Christian in the United States 
realizes. The Christian Church in Europe 
is tradition-bound and needs new meth- 
ods in its work and new light shed upon 
its problems. Yet it will be impossible 
to transfer bodily our American approach. 
We can be of tremendous help in spiritual 
influence, but Europe must find its own 
patterns of church life. 

This weekend at Skrimhytta showed us 
more clearly than ever before how dif- 
ferent the United States and Norway are, 
but it showed us even more how much 
we are-alike in spirit as Christians working 
for the same Lord and his church. 


Why can't the church property be beautifully landscaped? Shrubs 


and flowers should surround 


IN THE FIRST BOOK of the Bible we read 
that God created plants and trees and 
commanded that the soil produce those 
living organisms. As we travel near and 
far we look at the various church build- 
ings. Some are just buildings, standing 
alone in bleak surroundings. Others are 


Mr. Albing is & Buffalo, N. Y., landscape archi- 
tect and a member of St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church, Eggertsville, N. Y. He has recently 
designed plantings for three Lutheran churches 
in western New York. 
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even the plainest church building 


nestled amongst the greenery of nature. 

We live in a dynamic world and our 
church and its surroundings should be no 
exception. The placing of a building on 
a barren tract of land must be overcome. 
The church and its surroundings should 
inspire us all to the more worthwhile 
things of God’s world. 

Amusement houses and places for 
sports events attract patrons by brilliant 
lights and color. People can be equally at- 
tracted to churches by attractive grounds 
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and settings which change with the sea- 
sons. A few well-selected evergreens 


should be planted with deciduous plants ° 


so that during the winter months the 
church with the sparkling snow presents 
a stirring picture. In spring the brilliant 
new verdure coming near Easter ex- 
presses the resurrected life in nature. Why 
not surround the church with evidences 
of this rebirth by planting flowers? 


THE PLANTING AROUND a church should 
be such that at all seasons the grounds are 
trim and tidy. Seasonal changes are care- 
fully considered by the landscape archi- 
tect. The warmth of the fresh greens of 
spring, the cooling effect of greens during 
hot, oppressive days of summer, the 
beauties and colors of autumn, and the 
life of the evergreens even in the bleak- 
ness of winter cannot and should not be 
ignored. 

Shrubs and trees which are reasonably 
free of most kinds of insects and disease 
pests ought to be selected. 

Trees should be located to give vistas, 
and often enhance certain architectural 
features of the church, As the cross that 
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surmounts the church edifice draws us 
upward, so the verdure of a good planting 
bids us linger. Shades and shadows on 
the lawn cannot be ignored. Partial shade 
also, protects the lawn against the hot 
burning sun of midsummer. 

If planting is to be done on a new 
church, save all the good top ‘soil that is 
possible and use this soil in planting areas 
and where trees are to be grown. This 
will more than reward one very shortly 
with better growth and continued im- 
provement of the plants. Trees should 
never be planted without being staked, 
for the first year at least. Failure to do 
so, means a great loss. A plant when first 
set out has received a great shock and 
watering thoroughly and regularly the first 
year insures better success. 


Most CHURCHES have men’s clubs, and 
the men will be delighted to give up a few 
days or evenings to improving their 
church. Beautification that comes with 
the advancing time more than offsets all 
the work entailed. Let us strive to en- 
hance the setting of God’s house so that 
all may worship in the beauty of holiness. 
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HOW MUCH POWER? 


By RUTH S. SCHNEIDER 


When people become Christians, something ought to happen 


“You SHALL receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon us, and you 
shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and to the end 
of the earth.” That had been the text of 
Pastor Paulson’s sermon on Ascension 
Day, and now his thoughts were turning 
to the sermon for Pentecost. 

Of course there was a definite connec- 
tion between the two. Pentecost was the 
fulfilment of those words of promise 
spoken at the Ascension of the Christ. 
But how could he make these words mean 
something real and vital to his congrega- 
tion? How could: he especially impress 
these people who were about to join 
church, and make them realize the truth 
of this promise and definitely do some- 
thing about it? 
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THIS CLASS OF ADULTS which Pastor 
Paulson had been instructing in the be- 
liefs of the church was not large, nor was 
it “typical” No group was ever “typ- 
ical” to this pastor who loved people and 
enjoyed knowing each one as an indi- 
vidual. But as he thought about each of 
those to be received this Pentecost, they 
seemed unusually important to him, to the 
church, and to the kingdom of God. 

There was Miss Jacobs, a tall, dignified 
professional woman, who admitted that 
she had never had time for church. She 
had come to see the importance of it 
through the death of her mother. There 
were Mr. and Mrs, Allen, a young couple 
oddly matched. She was pathetically 
eager to become a good church member, 
while he was reluctant to discuss religion, 
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The Chisholms—father, mother, grown 
son and daughter—were a fine family, tal- 
ented, active, and very appreciative of 


spiritual matters. And last, there was 
Peter Lee, a likable young man who was 
quite frankly joining church for the sake 
of the Chisholms’ daughter June. 

A smile crossed the face of Pastor Paul- 
son, as he thought of these folks coming 
to join this church for such very different 
reasons. But, surely, back in Pentecostal 
times, some of those people were baptized 
into the early church for very similar rea- 
sons. He was a good student of his Bible, 
and he- knew that the human race had 
always been very human. 


PERHAPS IT WAS NOT his business to 
question people’s reasons for becoming 
church members. But it did seem impor- 
tant that he should see that they do some- 
thing with this power from the Holy Spirit 
which was to come upon them, That 
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would be the purpose of his sermon. 

Pentecost had given those early Chris- 
tians the urge and the ability to go out 
among people and speak to them in their 
own languages. Did peoplé who pub- 
licly accepted the Christian way of life in 
these days receive such power? Would 
the Allens, Miss Jacobs, and the others? 

Pastor Paulson knew in his heart the 
answers to these questions. Without a 
doubt, this power of the Holy Spirit would 
come to each and every person who se- 
riously took the vows of church member- 
ship. And without a doubt the ability to 
become witnesses for the Kingdom would 
be there for the using. But would these 
folks use it—and how would they affect 
others? 

“An interesting question,” the pastor 
said aloud to himself after some moments 
of quiet musing. “And I shall never 
know the answer. It is in God’s hands.” 


’ 


Gop IN ACTION 
“Wao 1s Gop? What is He like?” asked Benny. 
Those are tough questions,” answered Addis Kale, the Sunday school 


teacher. 


“Don’t you know?” persisted Benny. 
Just then through the classroom window facing the street they saw a 


curly headed four-year-old girl in a leaf-green coat kneeling in the fresh 
fallen snow on the sidewalk. With her tiny hand she was motioning to a 
little black-and-white spotted dog to come to her. A woman, presumably 
her mother, stood by watching with evident interest. When the little 
dog, wagging its tail ever so rapidly, came hopping up to her on his 
three legs, the little girl reached out and, with her brightly colored 
Sunday school paper, brushed the loose snow from the dog’s lame foot. 
“There!” said Addis Kale to his Sunday school class. “God is like that.” 
SNYDER ALLEMAN 


A CHRISTIAN without zeal is like a locomotive without fire. But zeal 
without knowledge is like a locomotive in motion without an engineer. 
—FREDRIK WISLOFF in / Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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THE HOLY BOX 
By FRANCES SWARBRICK 


Turn off the television. Unplug the 
radio. At least once in a while it 
might pay us to get bored by 
silence, rather than having all our 
thoughts drowned in a sea of noise 


ALL OF US WHO approve of family 
altars must view with alarm. the object 
that has set itself up as a substitute in 
nearly every home. It is in most cases a 
small oblong box covered with polished 
plywood or plastic and emitting a blaring 
noise. It is placed in the most accessible 
part of the house. 

Sacred relic or heathen household im- 
age was never granted the attention given 
this fetish through most of the hours of 
the day or night. Almost always a mem- 
ber or members of the family may be seen 
gathered about the revered Thing, some 
prostrating themselves on the floor, others 
paying homage from low chairs. Even the 
housewife, though at times unable to 
pause for such rituals, gives careful heed 
as she goes about her work. 

For the noise, or voice, in the box is 
regarded as an oracle and through it the 
box has come to dominate family life. 

We have such a holy box in our house 
but are very lax in our devotion to it. 
While we think the box emits some pro- 
grams worth listening to or looking at, 
we feel that much listening is on a par 
with dope addiction and alcoholism and 
is one of the most ruinous vices of our 
age: an escape from reality, a drug of 
nonsense for the mind. 


RECENTLY WHEN WE entertained 
friends we found that in spite of us the 
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box was put at, the center of things. As 
soon as greetings were over someone 
rushed to turn it on, as if already lost 
and bored without its sound, and there- 
after it commanded all conversation. 

As morning dawned, the freshness was 
instantly taken out of it by a blast of im- 
pudent advertising. At breakfast we did 
not talk. We maintained a reverent si- 
lence during Godfrey. (What a sterile- 
minded nation of housewives to. let his 
trivia fill its hours.) There was time for a 
few comments while programs changed, 
but conversation soon dwindled in com- 
petition with a soap opera. Then there 
was a give-away show and finally the ball 
game, until the friends we had been so 
anxious to see departed in a roar of car-_ 
radio music. 

From the porch where we were waving 
goodby we dashed back into the house to 
cut off the announcer before he could add 
another nauseating word. But now the 
same sound boomed in the window from 
the house next door. And so it was from 
house to house down the street, sound 
poured from open windows and doors 
and each house rocked with din as if it 
caged a maniac. 


IN ONE OF THESE HOUSES down the 
street lives Mrs. W—, who has lost her 
husband and listens to the radio all day 
to fill up the emptiness. God would have | 
made use of her bereavement to make her 
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wiser and more understanding, to teach 
her more of himself. He would have 
come to fill that emptiness and she would 
have learned to know him better than she 
had before. 

But she has left no room for him, and 
fills her mind with silly plays and adver- 
tising jingles which rove through - her 
mind day and night until she falls asleep. 
Meanwhile she is becoming less and less 
the personality God intended for com- 
munion with himself, for she has left no 
time for spiritual growth. 

There is the neighbor who sits by the 


| radio all of his spare time and who might 


be much the better for having some va- 
cant hours in which to listen to his con- 
science. 

There is the young wife who is dissatis- 
fied with her marriage and listens to all 
the soap operas because she “just can’t 
bear to think.” 

There is the young girl who keeps her 


mind anaesthetized by a stream of senti- 
mental plays and tunes when she should 
be awakening to the real thrills and joys 
of life. ; 


WHAT WILL BECOME of these person- 
alities that are so cramming themselves 
with second-hand thoughts and emotions 
that they have no thoughts of their own? 
They have no time to take stock of their 
aims and actions, no time for growth, no 
time to hear God speak. The danger is 
that in the end there may be nothing left 
of them that God can speak to. 

“Be still and know that I am God,” He 
has said. Let us not be afraid to face the 
loneliness, boredom, or troubling thoughts 
that silence may bring. Beyond these lies 
a new contentment. Our God, if we will 
live every moment in his presence, has 
the power to make each of these experi- 
ences profitable for us. He will turn the 
simple good things into keen joys and 
invest even the bad with his meaning. 


Ba . 


A MATTER OF CHOICE 4 
FreD B. Barron, in an article called, “We Learned the Way to Pray,” 
in Your Marriage, tells how his bride-to-be was quite nervous at the 
wedding rehearsal. His father who was to perform the ceremony ex- 
plained the procedure with great patience. 


When he came to the place where the couple was to kneel he said, 


“Now at this point you'll kneel. Then when I finish the short prayer 
you will stand up. If you want to reach up and take my hand to-help 
you to get to your feet, that will be all right. If you don’t want to, that 


will be equally all right.” 


As I read these simple words the thought pressed itself upon me 
that this is how it is with all of us when sorrow, trouble, pain, or hope- 
lessness brings us to our knees in prayer. The good Lord seems to stand 
before us and say, “If you want to reach up and take my hand to help 
you get to your feet, that will be all right. If you don’t want to, and 
would rather get to your feet on your own, that’s all right too.” 
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- TIME OUT FOR PRAYER | 


By ESTHER FRESHMAN 


A woman needs strength for her daily round of household tasks 


LAURINE PeERRY and I have become 
very good friends. Often while she is 
waiting for the doctor, I take a few min- 
utes from my office tasks as the doctor’s 
assistant so we may chat. The other 
morning when the doctor came into the 
treatment room, smiling in his under- 
standing way, he signaled for me to re- 
main where I was. 

Laurine simply continued the conver- 
sation which had engrossed us previously. 
She said that her physical and mental 
energies refused to meet the needs that 
besieged her upon every side. And, in- 
deed, she was much too thin and wan in 
appearance. 

The doctor said: “Suppose you give 
me a diary of one of these busy days of 
yours. What did you do yesterday?” 


LAURINE’S DARK EYES took on a 
thoughtful expression. She is a tiny wisp 
of a woman, her face animated and 
young, her large brown eyes kind and 
full of eagerness to be of help. While she 
was thinking, I pictured in my own mind 
a sample of one of her days: She has a 
big house, a young child who is in school 
only a few hours each morning. Her old- 
est child, Rob, has been ill for a long 
time and is now beginning to find his way 
back to life’s activities. Her husband, 
Stewart, has a job that requires heavy ex- 
penditure of energy. Smoothing the road 
for him and his responsibilities would be 
a full-size task in itself. 

Laurine’s only household aid is a young 
girl named Jennie who works a few hours 
a day for her board and room. She brings 
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Laurine the threads of her inexperience 
and her complicated youthful problems to 
be unraveled, more often than she gives — 
her assistance. I know, too, the extent of — 
my friend’s kindly sympathy—how far- — 
reaching it is. Her activities among friends 
and neighbors are a never-ending tribute 
to her generosity. 


Now HER GENTLE VOICE interrupted 
my mental summary. 

“Yesterday morning,” she. said, “T 
started breakfast while Stewart and Rob 
were getting dressed. While it was cook- 
ing and Jennie was keeping an eye on it 
as she packed her lunch, I supervised 
Babs’ dressing. Babs always has a great 
deal to say in the morning. It is as if her 
nights were full of adventuresome jour- 
neys and she must talk everything over 
with me. 

“Stewart came into the room to tell 
me I'd better go to Robbie—the days are 
hard for him to start since his illness— 
you know. I finished the last curl on 
Babs’ head, put her favorite blue ribbon 
in place,,and hurried to my son. As I 
crossed the hall to his room I smelled 
toast burning and heard tearful exclama- 
tions from Jennie. 

“Robbie’s days are full of fears, much 
as I have tried to help him dissipate them. 
Once we get over the start, things go bet- 
ter, but on the ‘black days’ passing that 
hump is often a trial for both of us. Babs 
and Stewart had finished a rather charred 
breakfast when we came downstairs, and 
Jennie was taking a tearful departure for 
her work for the day. 
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“Rob and I ate a quick breakfast -so 
his father could take him to school on the 
way to the office. Along with the dif- 
ficulty of swallowing a not-too-appetizing 
meal I was also trying to swallow away 
the anticipation of a bad evening when 
Jennie should return and still be unhappy 
over the morning’s bad beginning. 

“Then I cleared away the breakfast 
things, made the beds, and straightened 
up generally before taking: Babs to her 
kindergarten. Doctor,” Laurine inter- 
rupted herself, “this is terribly selfish, 
taking your time with such talk. I’m 
ashamed of myself.” 

“No, Mrs. Perry,” the physician said. 
“This is, important. All these matters 
contribute to the problem you are bring- 
ing me. Go ahead with your story.” 


LAURINE DID GIVE him the picture of 
her day, hours filled with duties in her 
immaculate and charming house, of prob- 
lems that are likely to confront any 
mother with growing children, and espe- 
cially where there is a child who must 
readjust himself to the business of living. 
There were also hours devoted to friendly 
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~ missions outsid2 of the home. And well 


did I know how Laurine’s friends brought 
to her kindly heart their own snarls and 
perplexities. 

Through it all the doctor listened at- 
tentively. Then he asked Laurine: “What 
do you do when the battery of your car 
runs down?” ~ 

As she was about to speak, he answered 
for her. “You have it recharged, don’t 
you? That’s just what you have failed to 
do in your own case. You keep using 
yourself, giving yourself, but you have 
made no provision in your day for re- 
vitalizing yourself. You are using energy 
but not replacing it.” 

It was at this point in the conversation 
that I was called away and I was not able 
to return to Laurine again. She stopped 
a minute at my desk before she left. 

“I know the doctor is right about that 
recharging business,” she said, a_ little 
frown of concentration around her eyes. 
“He says, let the power to help come 
through you. It is another way, I sup- 
pose, of having an active faith in God.” 

She continued, still a web of perplexity 
clouding her features: “I have only 
wanted to help people all I can. There 
are so many things to be accomplished. 
But I'll have achieved very little if I get 
down. Look at the many people the doc- 
tor helps each day, though. He gives of 
himself, too. That is why we all love him 
so. Yet he never seems to deplete himself. 
How does he do it?” 


For A MOMENT I pondered her ques- 
tion. Standing through the haze of life 
like guiding lights are great men and 
women, individuals who have been able 
to translate into living the greatest qual- 
ities of all: humility, wisdom, love, sery- 
ice. Our doctor is one of these. I have 
watched him day by day in his healing 
work and wondered how one could sum 
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up the philosophy by which he lives. | 


There is‘a psalm, which, it seems to me, 
might come close to it: 

“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, 
I say, on the Lord.” 

Laurine stood, awaiting my comment. 
“The doctor,” I said, “gives his patients 
love and wisdom and_ understanding, 
along with the art of healing, but all these 
attributes are of God, and he knows it. 
He believes sincerely in a power greater 
than himself. He goes to the source and 
is continually replenishing himself.” 

Laurine left soon after, but she still 
carried a bewildered expression, I knew 
that as yet she had not been able to 
change the doctor’s advice into a sub- 
stance that would be practical in her way 
of living. 


I Kept LAuRINE in my thoughts all that 
day, and during my evening prayers I 
sought aid for her. My friend did, in- 
deed, ask only of life that she be of 
service. And her generous heart seemed 
housed in too frail a temple to accom- 
plish all she desired. 

The next day Laurine called me. She 
was in great distress. She had been so 
weary the night before that sleep was 
impossible. Her whirling mind had found 
no practical application-for our good 
physician’s advice. 

I gave her the instructions I felt the 
doctor would want her to follow at the 
moment. I suggested immediate rest to 
make up for the sleepless night, and I 
told her that before she took her rest, 
she was to let go of everything, and do 


just what was suggested by a quotation 


that I was going to read. 


Then I said slowly the words from the 
Twenty-seventh Psalm—‘“Wait on the 
Lord: be of good courage...” 


ONE EVENING, about 10 days later, I 
was at home resting when the telephone 
rang. It was Laurine, her voice refreshed, 
her manner jubilant. “I couldn't let an- 
other day end,” she said happily, “without 
calling you to thank you for the help you 
gave me that morning I needed it! 

“How did you know how much that 
quotation would help? I have found ex- 
actly what the doctor means by recharg- 
ing. I feel like an entirely new person!’ 
The whole family has gained help by it. 
Every morning now, instead of the hectic 
hurrying around, we get up 15 minutes 
earlier, and gather in Rob’s room, so that 
he can have the extra quietness in bed 
that he needs. 

“Even Jennie comes in, and we hold 
what might actually be termed an old- 
fashioned family prayer time for 10 min- 
utes. Each morning a different one leads 
—Babs’ simple prayers on her morning 
are charming. The last five minutes of 
our time is spent in ‘listening——and the 
change in all of us is tremendous—why, 
Rob hasn’t had a difficult morning since 
we started!” 

“It’s that ‘still, small voice,’ Laurine,” 
I answered. “I know the doctor con- 
stantly listens to it, and I try harder each 
day to live by its advice.” 

“Yes,” Laurine answered. “We have 
learned to ‘wait on the Lord,’ and He does 
strengthen our hearts.” 


Great as is the power of God, he cannot work in a vacuum or with 
empty minds or with hearts filled with prejudice. 
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~KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


BLUEPRINT FOR BUILDING 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 25:1-40 


LAST WEEK in our studies in Exodus 
we reached the point in the narrative at 
which Jehovah concluded his covenant 
with Israel and opened the way of ap- 
proach to his presence. Chapter 24 closes 
with the scene of God's appearance in 
glory and the sojourn of Moses on the 
mount 40 days and 40 nights to receive 
further revelation. 

Chapter 25 introduces the plan for 
building and furnishing the tent or taber- 
nacle in which God is to dwell in the 
midst of his people and receive their wor- 
ship. The covenant he has established 
with them calls for a meeting-place. 

Accordingly, through Moses, Jehovah 
gives instructions: “Let them make me a 
sanctuary, that I may dwell among them” 
(verse 8). Therf follows the specifica- 
tions: “According to all that I show thee, 
the pattern of the tabernacle and the pat- 
tern of all the furniture thereof, even so 
shall ye make it” (verse 9). 


So ELABORATE is the design, the de- 
scription of which involves the greater 
part of the remainder of Exodus (25-40), 
that it seems far too advanced for that 
day when Israel was still wandering in the 
wilderness. Perhaps later on _ priestly 
writers, eager to express the highest and 
the best in the worship of God, idealized 
the simple tent of meeting which Moses 
pitched outside the camp (see 33:1-11). 
Just as Ezekiel later looked forward to 
the ideal temple of the messianic age 
(Ezek. 40-48), so the priestly narrators, 
though likewise setting forth a future 
hope, looked back to the blueprint re- 
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vealed to Moses on the mount as the ex- 
pression of perfection. 

One cannot read the account without 
receiving impressions of the high demands 
of the holiness of God and the need for 
the best possible setting to serve as his 
dwelling among men. In spite of the repe- 
tition of small details, the narrative proves 
instructive to all who read it with open 
mind and heart, especially those planning 
to build or remodel houses of worship. 


THE ACCOUNT BEGINS quite logically 
with the appeal for funds and other re- 
sources with which to undertake the con- 
struction of the sanctuary (2-7). All 
offerings of whatsoever sort are to be vol- 
untary (verse 2). Here is a lesson in 
stewardship which needs emphasis in 
every age. 

The very best of the treasures which 
the people possess—“gold, silver, brass” 
(verse 3) are to be freely given to God 
for the building of the tabernacle.. The 
outline suggests for all time the way to 
build a church. First, find men of willing 
hearts (verse 2), present to them specific 
needs (3-7), reveal to them the word and 
will of God (verse 8), then give them 
thorough instruction as to the specifica- 
tions of the building (verse 9). 


Tue FIRST and foremost article to be 
considered is the ark (10-22). It is to be 
a rectangular box of acacia wood, 3 feet 
9 inches long, 2 feet 3 inches wide and 
high (verse 10, a cubit being equal to 18 
inches), The chest is to be covered out- 
side and inside with gold and further 
adorned with a gold rim about the cover- 
ing (verse 11). 
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For its support the ark is to be equipped 
with four rings of gold, one at each cor- 
mer, through which staves or poles, . by 
which it is to be carried, are to be fastened 
permanently: (verse 15). 

Inside this sacred chest is to be placed 
“the testimony” (verse 16), that is, the 
Ten Commandments engraved on two 
tablets of stone (31:18). The moral law 
is basic in God’s dealings with his people. 

Of special interest in relation to the 
ark is its most sacred covering, designated 
by a Hebrew word too full of meaning to 
be translated by a single term. Tyndale, 
who gave us our first printed English New 
Testament, translated it “mercy-seat.” In 
form it was a covering for the ark of pure 
gold, supporting -at either end a cherub 
of beaten gold facing its mate with wings 
outspread (17-20). Far richer than its 
form is the meaning of this mercy-seat. 
- It stands as the so-called “Shekinah’— 
the meeting place of God with his people, 
the most sacred point in Old Testament 
revelation (verse 22). 

The cherubim, angelic figures which 
function in Hebrew thought as bearers: of 
revelation (Psalm 18:10) and guardians 
of sacred places (Genesis 3:24), sym- 
bolize the approach and presence of God. 


THIS IS THE VERY CENTER of divine 
communion and communication. “There 
I will meet with thee and I will commune 
with thee” (verse 22). It is also the place 
where judgment and mercy meet. More 
than that, it is the symbol of forgiveness 
and atonement. The Hebrew root word 
for “covering” means “to atone for sin.” 
“Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered’ (Psalm 
2 sili). 

It is impossible to exhaust the prophetic 
riches of revelation in this ancient re- 
ligious article. As the writer has stated 
in Old Testament Commentary (page 
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234), “Concentrated in this one piece of 
emblematic workmanship, the ark, mercy-- 
seat and cherubim, are all the connota- 
tions of the covenant of Law and Gospel, 
judgment and mercy, revelation and re- 
demption.” 

In New Testament thought Christ is the 
mercy-seat, the living presence and rev- 
elation of God, the One who makes atone- 
ment for our sins (Romans 3:25). 

From the ark as the central article of 
the sanctuary proceeds the description of 
related furnishings. Next in order is the 
table of “showbread” (23-30). It is to be 
made of a framework of acacia wood 
measuring 3 feet.in length, 114 in width 
and 2% in height, covered with gold. 
Likewise to be made of pure gold are its 
rings and vessels, dishes for the cakes or 
loaves of bread (see Leviticus 24:5), 
spoons for incense, flagons for wine, and 
bowls for libations (28-30). 


THE “BREAD of presentation” or “pres- 
ence-bread” (Matt. 12:4), always appears 
on the table as a token of the communion 
of God with his people, It is prophetic 
of the real presence promised us in the 
Lord’s Supper (I Corinthians 11:23-28). 

In the pattern there is provision also 
for the lampstand (31-40), to be con- 
structed of gold, with heavy base, shaft, 
and six branches bearing seven lamps, 
each with ornamented cups like almond 
blossoms. /Kept lighted at all times by the 
priests, the lamp symbolizes the light of 
revelation which never ceases to shine. 
The total material of the lampstand with 
its parts involves “a talent of gold,” in 
value about $30,000. 

Back of all these minute details of the 
plan for the tabernacle is the basic prin- 
ciple that nothing is too pure or precious 
for the dwelling place of God. His sanc- 
tuary claims the costliest treasures his 
people possess. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Too busy father? 

QueEsTIon: My husband spends a great 
deal of time “rushing around,” but it isn’t 
in quest of money—it is in church work. 
Some weeks he spends every night at church, 
as well as all day Sunday. He usually takes 
his meals here, which makes me feel that I 
am running a restaurant instead of a home. 

We have four children, the youngest less 
than a year old. From the-time I returned 
from the hospital he hasn’t given up one 
church service or activity even though I was 
ill in bed. While he hasn’t missed a Sunday 
service himself he feels no obligation to see 
that the older children are ready for Sunday 
school. I have to depend on a neighbor to 
get the children there on time. 

Prior to marriage I attended regularly and 
taught in the Sunday school for many years. 
Now I am so disgusted that I feel that if 


- we ever moved to another community I 


wouldn’t want to go near the church. 

Is it wrong to expect a husband to stay 
home with the children once.in a while, even 
though: he has duties to perform, and let the 
wife attend church? I believe it very impor- 
tant to get the children to Sunday school, 
whereas Jim doesn’t care whether they miss. 

My attitude may Be selfish. Many other 
wives may be more tolerant than I, and my 
husband could frequent other places which 
would cause me more concern, but I think 
this situation is unfair. Furthermore, I’d 
like to see my husband occasionally. 


Repty: To do church work is a won- 
derful thing. For men and women to 
put in a fair amount of time and effort 
on the local congregation’s program, and, 
if called upon, to give similar co-opera- 
tion to the synod and the general body. 
Without much voluntary service a congre- 
gation couldn’t function. And some wives 
would do almost anything to get their 
husbands to attend church. 

But a virtue under certain conditions 
may turn into something less under other 
circumstances. Fine and necessary as it is 
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to help in church work it must not be- 
come the occasion of neglecting one’s 
home or family. Actually, home and 
family must come first. A mother de- 


_ serves a great deal of co-operation and 


help from her husband in carrying on the 
operations of the household, caring for 
children, teaching the children, and go- 
ing to Sunday school and church with 
them. The husband-wife relationship is 
one of partnership, not of master and 
slave, or free lance and drudge. 

Normally father and mother assume 
the baptismal vows which include an ob- 
ligation to teach children the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity and to bring them up 
in a Christian way. In fact, Luther as- 
signs this duty mainly to fathers. 

The work of the congregation should 
be spread more widely than is usual. 
Some members who want to serve may 
not be getting a chance. Others are carry- 
ing too heavy a load, at the expense of 
their wives and children. 

There is a social phase involved in this 
problem. Husband and wife need time 
to do things together—both work and 
play. And a mother needs to get out of 
the home reasonably often and have a 
variety of social contacts. If a husband 
will co-operate to the point of making 
these things possible, he will have a more 
pleasant home and a much more interest- 
ing, charming wife, and both partners will 
have a happier time. 

Talk this problem over pleasantly and — 
calmly with your husband. In your most 
tactful manner help him to see the fair- 
ness of a co-operative plan. Avoid show- 
ing any resentment, raising your voice, or 
making extravagant statements. As far 
as possible, let him feel that he is making 
the decision. If you don’t get results 
quietly, ask the co-operation of your pas- 
tor and Sunday school superintendent, 
but don’t talk to other people about it. 


—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


: God Is the Answer 


The Meaning of Human Existence. By Leslie Paul. Lippincott. 258 pages. $3. 


The answer to the question implicit in the title of Mr. Paul’s book is stated with 
commendable brevity and frankness, immediately following the table of contents, and in 
the form of a quotation from Nicolas Berdyaev: “God is the meaning of human existence.” 

Mr. Paul has written this book mainly for those to whom this statement cannot be 
simply a matter of course or an act of faith—that is, for the modern scientific and skeptical 


minds. The jacket accuses Mr. Paul of at- 
tempting to establish “a rational basis for 
. . . faith in Christian belief.” In fairness 
to Mr. Paul it must be stated that he does 
no such thing. Being already a believer in 
Christ, he carefully reviews the philosophical 
premises and conclusions of modern science 
and finds that they furnish either no mean- 
ing to the question of human existence, or 
suggest meanings which in no way conflict 
with the message of Christian revelation. 

. This task could only be satisfactorily ac- 
complished provided the investigator were 
scrupulously fair to the scientists and sci- 
ences he studies and criticizes. It is his 
splendid achievement that his learning has 
* proved equal to this immensely varied and 
difficult task. The first two sections of this 
book represent the best history of modern 
philosophical developments available to the 
non-materialistic student. (The atheist can 
always refer to Bertrand Russell and his en- 
tertaining if irresponsible History of West- 
ern Philosophy.) 

The scope of the material dealt with can 
best be estimated from the fact that the 
following thinkers are presented fairly and 
at length in their main theories: Kierke- 
gaard, J. B. S. Haldane, Hans Driesch, E. 
Schroedinger, Julian Huxley; Sigmund 
Freud, Wilhelm Dilthey, Martin Buber, 
Charles Peguy and Nicolas Berdyaev. Others 
adequately presented are Otto, Barth, Col- 
lingwood, Whitehead, Eddington, Schleier- 
macher, Jung, and Heidegger. Reference and 
documentation are good, and the general 
presentation can only be described as of the 
highest order in simplicity and clarity. 

The first section on “The Meaning of Na- 
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ture” includes an excellent review of the 
theories of modern physicists on space-time 
and an eloquent if not inevitable argument 
for finite or teleological time. This is fol- 
lowed by a summary of the paradoxical de- 
velopment of modern biology toward an 
affirmation of “bodily mechanism and sub- 
jective experience of free will” (Schroe- 
dinger). Then the author outlines the “per- 
manent crisis” in modern psychology re- 
sulting from the inapplicability of the meth- 
ods of natural science to psychological - 
phenomena. 

The second section on “The Nature of 
Subjectivity” is the keystone of the book, 
and presents a classic apology for the ob- 
jectivity of the subjective understanding— 
whether in religion, art, or life in general. 
It is built up on Buber and Dilthey and in- 
cludes the significant contributions of each 
to modern philosophy of religion. It out- 
lines a much-needed methodology for the 
humanities, as opposed to the much mis- 
used and misapplied methodology of the 
natural sciences. 

The third section on “The Meaning of 
Revelation” follows logically and conclu- 
sively upon the preceding two, but only for 
those who are willing to experience or re- 
experience the revelational content of Chris- 
tianity without embarrassed apologies to 
empiricism or materialism. If one is pre- 
pared to trust that subjective understanding 
which binds us to our own fellow men and 
alone makes them understandable to us, then 
he can follow Mr. Paul in an objectively 
subjective portrayal of the Passion of Christ 
as a symbolic unfolding of the meaning of 
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our life on ee and AEE promise ar the 
Kingdom yet to come. 

Finally a word of warning: the book, 
though clearly and ably written, is one re- 
quiring persistent and repeated study. It 
must be taken in doses. It is a book for 
permanent reference on the fundamental 
questions of modern theology and phi- 
losophy, and in this respect is indispensable. 

Chicago Josern Srrruer, JR. 


First-generation Christians 

When the Church Was Young. By Clovis G. 
Chappell. Abingdon Cokesbury, 184 pages. $2. 

This is a book of 17 sermons on the Book 
of Acts written in the delightful style of Dr. 
Chappell. Anyone who enjoys the accounts 
of the first Christians and early life of the 
church will like the little volume, It reads 
quickly, and the writer brings some new in- 
sights into the characters of Acts, 

Much of it might be listed as biographical 
glimpses of the worthies of the first gen- 
eration of Christendom, Incidents and prac- 
tices of those first Christians are dealt with 
in a manner that often gives the reader help- 
ful inspiration, There is nothing dull about 
the style and content, Laymen, as well as 
pastors, will enjoy reading the sermons. 

The reviewer has a feeling that the second 
and last two chapters, which deal with the 
ascension, judgment and atonement, run 
rather thin theologically. The author begins 
these sermons with a tone that seems en- 
couraging and then seems to compromise 
and hedge. It is good though to read what 
preachers of other communions have to say 
on these great topics of our faith. 

Warren, Pa, Epwarbd kK. Rogers 


ristianity of the Creeds 
e Gospel et Modern Thought. By Alan 
Bicliakceon, Oxford, 210 pages. $2. 

In this book the reader is taken on a sight- 
seeingstrip through Christian teaching, Hav- 
ing made the tour many times, Dr, Richard- 
son is familiar with the route, More than 
that, his discriminating observation enables 
him to point out many impressive aspects 
that otherwise might be overlooked, 

The “Gospel” discussed is that typical of 
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“neo-orthodoxy.” It is the teaching of the 
ecumenical creeds, with a touch of the Refor- 
mation. The chapter on the Trinity is ex- 
cellent, 

The “modern thought” seems to be the 
semi-scientifie ideas of non-technical people. 
The chapter, “Science, Religion, and Phi- 
losophy,” states_the author's position in 24 
pages. In other chapters amid the discus- 
sion of Christian teaching there are answers 
to the usual shallow objections raised by 
persons with general, non-specialized edu- 
cation, 

The author, Canon of Durham, England, 
writes as a sober essayist, midway between 
a preacher and a professor. His convic- 
tions are those of a broad-church Anglican. 
One could wish he had a deeper apprecia- 
tion of justification by faith, But on such 
matters as are in the Apostles’ Creed he has 
written a litte book that is thoughtful, suited 
to present-day patterns of speech, and profit- 
able reading, W. D, ALLBECK 

Springfield, Ohio 


Book Briefs 

Nineteen Missionary Stories from the Middle 
East, By Basil Miller. 130 pages, 
$1.50, 


Zondervan, 


\-) ' 


Portraying trials of missionaries and their 


converts under the persecution of Islam, 
these stories range from the walling-in alive 
of a martyr to the death-march of 30 Arme- 
nian Christian women who refused either to 
give up Christianity or enter a harem. The 
description of Moslem life is superficial and 
repetitive. Several stories come from the 
personal experience of one man—an Arme- 
nian doctor now working in Israel. The 
author throws a needed light on the plight 
of Moslem refugees in Palestine. ‘ 
Flagellant on Horseback. By Richard Ells- 
worth Day, Judson, 253 pages. $3. 
Although this is a biography, it does not 
give a very full picture of its subject, David 
Brainerd. The author digresses constantly 
from the short and unhappy life of the 
Indian missionary. Extensive use is made of 
documentary materials, but the general im- 
pression of the book is a lack of clarity. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Corrections 
To straighten out a few facts, here are 


statements received from readers regarding 
errors in THE LUTHERAN in recent weeks. 
We were misled by news sources which are 
almost invariably reliable. 

Sir: 

In THE LUTHERAN of March 29 you had a 
report that “non-Jewish wives of new Jewish 
immigrants must immediately be converted 
to Judaism if they wish to remain with their 
husbands in Israel.” I have cabled our For- 
eign Office and the following statement may 
be attributed to a spokesman fort the Gov- 
ernment of Israel: “There is no basis for 
the report that non-Jews married to Jews 
must be converted in order to live in Israel. 
The facts are as follows: 

“Every Jew desiring to emigrate to Israel 
is regarded as a returning resident, according 


to the open door policy of the State of 
Israel. The applications of all others are 
considered on their merits and non-Jews 
must qualify under the immigration or- 
dinance. The fact is that many non-Jews, 
including the partners of mixed marriages, 
have been admitted.” 

For your information, may I add this 
comment which would explain why the Im- 
migration Department has required some 
study of the applications of non-Jewish 
spouses. You doubtless know that after the 
Allied victory, not a few Nazis were able 
to marry Jews in order to offer proof to the 
Allied authorities that they were not Nazis 
and thus escape the denazification process. 
The Government has been on the lookout 
for people who have’ Nazi records. 

It is also an unfortunate fact that Israel’s 
neighbors have not yet made peace with her, 
and the Government therefore must survey 
visa applications with some concern for se- 
curity considerations. I. L. KENEN, 

New York Israel Office of Information 


Family mix-up 


= 


VALKIO FAMILY {N FINLAND 


WENDT FAMILY IN ILLINOIS 


In “Go to Europe on a Postage Stamp,” in THE LUTHERAN of May 3, we printed a picture of 
the Valkio family, to whom Miss Rachel Lang has heen writing letters, but called it the 


“Wendt family.” 
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Pastor and Mrs. Erwin A. Wendt in Des Plaines, Illinois, have been 
writing letters abroad, as explained in the article 
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CAMPUS 


Seventeen Breaths of Spring 


Across the 14 ULCA college campuses this. ricuith, thou- 
sands of students are winding up another nine months’ edu- 
cation. It’s a time of classroom concentration, Jecture-note 
cramming and late-hour reviewing as student bodies prepare 


for year-end examinations. 

Welcome relief, like a 
tantalizing breath of spring, 
comes in May Day cere- 
monies—wispy chiffon and 
organdy, the smell of garde- 
nias and lilies of the valley, 
AND pretty girls! Sometimes 
the girl selected on the basis 
of beauty, brains and per- 
sonality is called the May 
Queen. Just as often, she’s 
Miss College, Miss Alma 
Mater, Charm Girl, or Year- 
book Queen. 

Regardless of her title, a 
camera survey of United Lu- 
theran campuses made this 
month by THE LUTHERAN 


THE LONG TWl N S; ‘Fée 
(seated) and Mae, junior class 
honor students at Lenoir Rhyne 


College, were voted ''Miss 
Lenoir Rhyne for 1950." They're 
from Savannah, Georgia 
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confirmed what everyone 
had’ believed ali along: 
ULCA Queens could match 
beauty, brains and person- 
ality with the best of them. 
For proof, see this and pages 
36 and 37. 


Assignment in History 
Dr. Victor L. Johnson, of 


the Muhlenberg College his- 
tory department, has been 
selected by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council to 
write a book based on the 
Revolutionary War period 
in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Johnson, picked from 
a large group of distin- 
guished applicants, has been 
granted a leave of absence 
from. the Muhlenberg fac- 
ulty, will return February 
1951. 


Hamma Hour 

Greater church unity 
through the attainment of 
the objectives of the ecu- 
menical movement is the 
theme for The Hamma 
Hour, a program originated 
over a Springfield, Ohio, ra- 
dio station by Hamma Divin- 
ity. School. 

With Dr. 
trom, professor of ecumen- 
ical theology at Hamma, lo- 
cal clergymen and Hamma 
students are discussing the- 
aims of the ecumenical 
movement and its relation to 
various denominations. 


Otto H. Bos- 


Evelyn Schneider, Bae Eskthes 
ton, S. C., was elected maid- 
of-honor for Newberry College 
May Queen Medlock 
(see next page) 


Jane 


“This program is another 
step toward attainment of 
the aims of the ecumenical 
movement,” Dr. Bostrom 
states. “The need for greater 
church unity can come about 
only through a rebirth at the 
grassroots of the church. By 
this method of informing the 
public, we are reaching those 
grassroots.” 


Gettysburg Commencement 
Dr. Joseph Charles Rov- 
ensky, Lutheran layman and 
prominent Manhattan finan- 
cier, will be the Gettysburg 
College commencement 
speaker June 5. A life mem- 
ber of the board of trustees 
of Washington and Jefferson 
College and director of New 
York’s Chase National 
Bank, Dr. Rovensky is au- 
thor of many books on for- 
eign trade and commerce. 
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MUHLENBERG'S Junior Prom Queen is Betty Bacharach, 
of Brigantine, New Jersey. 


WAGNER COLLEGE'S 1950 May Queen is Grace 
Behling, from St. Paul's Church, Narrowsburg, N. Y. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE May Queen this year was (Mrs.) 
Jane Medlock, of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


MARLON COLLEGE'S Charlotte Breeden, of First 
Church, Richmond, Va., was Apple Blossom Princess. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE May Queen is Ann Ellyn Draper, 


of Salem, Va., a member of the senior class. 


SUSQUEHANNA'S Queen of the May is Maria Shetler, 
of Spring City, Pa., who will graduate next month. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE named Pittsburgher Susan 
Thomas, a freshman, 1950 Spectrum (yearbook) Queen. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE'S Alma Mater Queen is Helen 


Snyder, active LSAer from Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 


LENOIR RHYNE'S May Queen is Betty Anne Fritz, 
daughter of Atlanta, Ga,, Pastor and Mrs. C. E. Fritz. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE selected Jeanne Stein, a junior 
from Los Angeles, Calif., as 1950 Charm Girl. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE selected Lois Holford, a fresh- 


man from Quincy, Ill., as Crimson Rambler Queen. 


THIEL'S May Queen is Pittsburgher Dorothy Jean Wall, 
will graduate next month. 


WATERLOO COLLEGE selected Mary Uffelman as the 
students’ Campus Queen for 1949-50. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE May Queen is Francine Pidgeon, 
a junior from Northport, Long Island, New York. 


"$57,000 ADDITION A 


& 


T WITTENBERG 


. .. first of many improvements 


Lutherans Selected 
Dean Elmer E. Flack, of 


Hamma Divinity School, is 
one of 11 national religious 
leaders selected’ to the edi- 
torial staff of the new Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. 

Dr. Flack, co-editor of 
Old Testament Commentary, 
will edit the Old Testament 
section of the work. He will 
collaborate with the 10 other 
religious scholars on a mod- 
ernization of the 13-volume 
encyclopedia into an up-to- 
date 15-volume set covering 
every phase of theological 
knowledge. The work is ex- 
pected to take two years. 

Dr. Flack is one of two 
Lutherans selected on the 
encyclopedia editorial staff. 
The other is Dr. Theodore 
G. Tappert, professor of 
church history at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. 


LR's CHEY Day 


Lenoir Rhyne College stu- 
dents, under the sponsorship 
of the Diakonian Club, stu- 
dent service organization, 
organized and promoted its 
own CHEY appeal for the 
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college students the week of 
April 16. A mass CHEY 
rally was held with the Rev. 
A. Kenneth Hewitt, South- 
eastern Regional CHEY di- 
rector, as speaker. Solicita- 
tion was made in the class- 
rooms and in the dormitories 
following the rally. 

The students have thus far 
pledged around $2,500 to 
the General CHEY appeal. 
They expect to go even 
higher before the close of 
tne drive. 


Wittenberg Addition 
On April 21 Wittenberg 


College began a three-year 
$1,182,000 building program 
at ground-breaking cere- 
monies for a $57,000 addi- 
tion to Recitation Hall (see 
cut). 


Ground-breaking for the 


annex took on a modernistic 
tone when a big mechanical 
scoop lifted the first earth, 
getting construction under- 
way. President Clarence C. 
Stoughton (/eft) hands some 
of the earth to Dean Wen- 
dell C. Nystrom, while Louis 
H. Fitch, business manager, 
and Vice President W. Emer- 


son Reck (right) watched. 

The annex will provide 
more faculty and adminis- 
tration offices, is to be ready 
for occupancy by fall. It is 
the first major construction 
at Wittenberg since 1931. 

At the ceremonies Dr. 
Stoughton said construction 
of a $150,000 addition to 
Woodlawn Hall will begin 
this fall and the construction 
of a $500,000 chapel will» 
start in the summer of 1951. 
A $400,000 library will be 
constructed in 1952 and a 
$75,000 refectory for Ham- 
ma Divinity School will be 
built in 1953. 


Rule Changes 

Several, changes in the 
rules of the CHEY Scholar- 
ship competition (see THE 
LUTHERAN, April 5) have 
been announced by Chair- 
man Walter Snook. 

In addition to high school 
seniors or graduates who are 
members of Eastern, New 
England and Central confer- 
ence congregations, the $100 
scholarship is open to mem- 
bers of the junior classes of 
high schools. 

The essay contest, spon- 
sored by the East Schodack 
(N. Y.) Church Brother- 
hood, will be won by the per- 
son writing the best essay of 
500 words on “Why I Want 
Christian Higher Educa- 
tion.” To be eligible for en- 
try, the young person must 
be a high school senior, 
junior or graduate who 
plans to enter a college of 
the United Lutheran Church 
in America in the fall se- 
mester of 1950 or 1951. 
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Contestants must be mem- 
bers in good standing of 
ULC congregations of the 
three New York Synod con- 
ferences. 


Newberry Colt 

Newberry College’s Henry 
(Hank) Witt will play foot- 
ball for the professional 
American League Baltimore 
Colts this fall. 

Young Witt performed 
creditably for the Indians in 
the backfield last year, at- 
tracted attention of profes- 
sional football scouts. 


Midlander Honored 

William EE. Christensen, 
23-year-old junior at Mid- 
land College, has been 
elected president of the 
American Association of In- 
ternational Relations Club. 

He was named to this post 
at the third annual conven- 
tion of the organization, 
which comprises Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs at 
more than 600 colleges and 
universities in the United 
States. Christensen, who was 
among 15 candidates spon- 
sored for the presidency, has 
served as vice president of 
the Southern Mississippi 
Valley Region embracing 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. 


SU on Okinawa 

Caroline Graybill, Susque- 
hanna University graduate 
from Richfield, Pa., was hon- 
ored on the island of Oki- 
nawa recently. As librarian 
of the Camp Kue Library, 
she was awarded the Library 
of the Month plaque for out- 
standing work. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Since assuming CHEY promotional responsibil- 
ities for North Carolina Synod last November, 
Pastor David Cooper has worn over 9,000 miles of 
rubber off his tires, used up scores of typewriter 
ribbons and mimeograph stencils, and urged close 
to 100 audiences to support CHEY. The synod 
reports approximately 175 per cent subscription 
of its quota! 

According to the Gloversville (N. Y.) Herald, “The 
United Lutheran Church in Africa’ is seeking 
$6,000,000 from its members this year to support the 
32 colleges and seminaries of Lutheran affiliation.” 

Into the mailbox of Hamma Divinity School on 
the campus of Wittenberg College comes regularly 
a New York state camp publication addressed to 
the "Hosanna Divinity School." 

Reporting on CHEY, Northwest Synod Pastor 
George McCreary said, “Some people turned us.down 
cold, but my prize tale is this one: One of my working 
men is a new member; his wife had joined with a 
broken ankle in a walking cast. He had to go to the 
hospital soon after; his daughter followed him for an 
emergency appendectomy. When our laymen called 
on behalf of CHEY and LWA, the family considered 
the matter carefully, then pledged $5 a month for 18 
months—-$90 altogether. It made us all very humble!” 


"We reached our minimum quota of $5,044," 
reported Pastor H. A. McCullough, Jr., of Em- 
manuel Church, Lincolnton, N. C., on March 22. 
"By the time we have finished we hope to be well 
past the goal," he said. On April |, Martin Rhodes, 

| congregational chairman, reported $8,092 had 
been subscribed for CHEY. 


To promote better attendance at a recent special 
service, Pastor Paul Luther Wetzler secured a Min- 
neapolis “reverse telephone directory” (one which 
lists the street number first, then the name, then the 
phone number). ‘Students from his Salem English 
Church made lists of 20 names and telephone num- 
bers within walking distance of the church, sent them 
to women of the congregation along with a request 
that the persons be invited to the service. Nearly 150 
women made 2,980 calls; instead of going from door- 
to-door, they went from phone-to-phone! 
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PERSONS 


AFTER FIVE YEARS, A NEW CAR 


. . « congregational appreciation 


Minneapolis Car 

Members of Mt. Carmel 
English Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., waited until 
after the third service on a 
recent Sunday morning, then 

quietly parked a brand-new 
automobile at the curb out- 
side the church, 

Ralph Stein, representing 
the church council and con- 
gregation, then escorted Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Paul H. Wald- 
schmidt to the sidewalk, pre- 
sented keys to the new car. 

“We appreciate your serv- 
ices during the past five 
years!” the layman told the 
parsonage couple. “This is 
our way of saying ‘thank 
you.’” 


Lucas Honored 

Dr. Fred T. Lucas, for 30 
years pastor of Centralia’s 
(Wash.) Immanuel Church 
and senior Pacific Synod pas- 
tor in point of service, was 
recently honored by mem- 
bers of his congregation, 

A community party was 
conducted for him and Mrs. 
Lucas last month in the new 
church, the second building 
‘during his pastorate. 
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Commenting — editorially, 
the Centralia Daily Chreon- 
icle said, “seldom (in the 
West does) a minister serve 
a congregation for 30 years 

.. yet that is the record of 
Dr. Lucas (who) has seen 
his work grow with the 
growth of the city and sur- 
rounding area... . In addi- 
tion to his church member- 
ship, Dr. Lucas has made 
many friends outside _ his 
church during his long years 
of ministry here. He has 
served in many civic capac- 
and is a citizen well 
liked and respected. It is 
hoped that his first 30 years 
have been the hardest and 
that he will continue to serve 
the community for many 
years to come.” 
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Layman Reappointed 

Clyde L. Hesson, layman 
of Trinity Church, Taney- 
town 
appointed by Maryland Gov- 
ernor Lane for a_ six-year 
term as president of the Car- 
roll County school board. 

Having served as Trinity 
Church councilman and Sun- 
day school officer for many 


(Md.), has been re- _ 


years, Mr. Hesson has been 
active in community affairs, 
is an official of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Taneytown. 


Octogenarian 

Lutherans of Grand 
Island, Nebr.. honored Dr. 
C. B. Harman early this 
month, following his 80th 
birthday and the observance 
of 50 years in the ministry. 

Also, the Nebraska Synod, 
at its annual sessions last 
month, honored him for 50 
years’ service in the church. 

Ordained in 1900 by the 
Susquehanna Synod follow- 
ing graduation from  Sus- 


quehanna University and 
Seminary, he served pastor- 
ates in  Rebersburg, Pa.; 


Manlius, Ill.; Columbus, O.; 
Oregon, Ill.; North Platte, 
Omaha, and Grand Island, 
Nebr. 

He retired in 1941 but 
supplied pulpits from time 
to time in the midwest until 
last year. 


DR. HARMAN 
... half century 
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INDIANA 
Parish Hall Nears Completion 


SatemM CuHurck, New Augusta, ts adding 
a parish hall to its’ present building. Con- 
struction will be completed by June 1. 

Dr. John C. Finefrock, missionary to India, 
spoke before the three conference meetings 
of the Women's Missionary Society this 
month. The Northern Conference met at 
Antioch Church, Hoagland, May 14; the 
Central Conference at Zion Church, Port- 
land, May 1|7; the Southern Conference at 
St. Paul's Church, Milan, May 18. 

St. JoHN’s CHuRcH, Middlebury, reded- 
icated its redecorated building May 7. 

ROBERT H. HEINE 


MARYLAND 
Renovated Parsonage Dedicated 


BaLTiwore—Having remodeled its colo- 
nial-style parsonage, members of Trinity 
Church, Reisterstown, dedicated the results 
April 16 (see cur). 

Led by Maryland Synod President J. 
Frank Fife and Pastor W. Harold Redcay, 
Trinity members attended the services held 
at the parsonage. Others participating were 
Dr. J. Edward Graefe and the Rev. Fred P. 
Eckhardt, Gettysburg seminarian. 

The $25,000 remodeling program was the 
first step in a five-year parish improvement 
plan that will eventually see a former par- 
sonage located next to the church remodeled 
and reconditioned for an educational unit. 


y 


The new Trinity parsonage in 
Reisterstown, Md., includes a 
memorial church office. Here, 
Synod President Fife and Pas- 
tor Redcay conclude dedica- 
tion services 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


MICHIGAN 
New Mission Organized May 21 


THE NEWEST MISSION of the United Lu- 
theran Church (as of May 21) was organized 
last Sunday in the Burton School in Oak 
Park. Official name is “United Lutheran 
Church of Oak Park”; services will be held 
in the school under the direction of Or- 
ganizer-Pastor J. Earl Spaid until a building 
program is launched. 

Speaker for the service was the Rev. 
Arthur M. Knudsen, secretary of the Board 
of American Missions. 

Tue Rev: D. T. E. HOLvann, pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, Detroit. preached 
his farewell sermon April 23, having ac- 
cepted a call to Emmanuel Church, Laotto, 
Ind., effective May 1. 

Augsburg Church members in Detroit ob- 
served their 25th anniversary as a congre- 
gation on April 23 when Dr. John Schmidt, 
a former pastor now in Toledo, Ohio, spoke. 
Later in the week, the Rev. Robert F. Weis- 
kotten, first pastor of Augsburg now in New 
York, was principal speaker at the anniver- 
sary banquet. Augsburg Church was or- 
ganized in 1925 with 43 charter members, 
now numbers 370 communicants, has a Sun- 
day school enrollment of 225. 


BROTHERHOODS of synod held their 14th 
annual convention at Trinity Church, Ann 
Arbor, May 7. Speakers were John R. 
Weaver of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, New York, who spoke on “Grass 


Roots of Brotherhood EAA | a" 
Dr. Henry O.. Yoder, pastor to Lutheran 
students at the University of Michigan, who 
spoke on “Building Christian Leaders.” Dr, 
Albert Moellmann, of the Detroit News, 
president of the synodical Brotherhood, pre- 
Sided. Newly elected president is Rudolph 
Fahncke, of Hope Church, Detroit. 

THE ANNUAL spring conference of the 
Michigan Synodical WMS was held April 27 
at Trinity Church, Battle Creek. Devotional 
speakers, developing the theme, “Thy King- 


dom Come.” were Mrs. M. Connell, Mrs. 
W. D. Schaffer, Mrs. Ruth Durkee, and 


Mrs, A. R. Hauck, 

A Bio May Ratty, combining the south- 
west and central districts of. the 
League of the Michigan Synod was held 
May 21 at College Chureh, East Lansing. 
Rally theme was J am going te be... . 3 
Rally speaker was Dr, David H. Bremer. 

WALTER BRANDT 


NEW JERSEY 
Conference Ends 21-Year History 


CampENn—lIt was five minutes before neon 
on May 3, that the last official act of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium term- 
inated the 21-year history of the conference. 
The spring meeting was held in the new Holy 
Trinity Church, Wildwood. In the old 
church conference was organized in 1929, 

Three top-ranking positions were captured 
by the conference during 1949-50. It is the 
only one in the Ministertum with a con- 
sistent_yearly increase in the church school 
enrollment since 1934. There are over 4,000 
children and adults in the 36 schools, 

1949 set a record for percentage giving in 
apportioned benevolences. Conference led 
the synod with a 107 per cent record, a total 
of $41,636. 

One new mission congregation was organ- 
ized on the territory of the conference at 


of organization at the Villas, N. J, 
missions were organized in the last 21 years: 

Thirty-three per cent of the congregations 
have been engaged in renovation and build- 
ing programs last year, This is vitally needed 
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Luther 


‘choir of 70 voices from ULC churches under 
Moorestown and another is in the process» the direction of Dr. Roberta Bitgood gave a 
Eleven & “concert, 


a. a 1 = OL ae 
to meet the eek cow in’ Le 
theran constituency in New Jersey. 

Valuation of the church property is over 
a million dollars. There are 10,668 con- 
firmed members in the 35 congregations. 

The churches and pastors of the confer- 
ence who have declared their intention will 
be transferred to the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of New Jersey at the organizing con- 
vention in June. RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Conference Reports 67 9% CHEY Goal 


Burraco—Congregational reports on the 
CHEY appeal continue to pour into Confer- 
ence Chairman Martin J. Hoeppner who 
says, “Of the 56 congregations in the West- 
ern Conference, at least 20 have reached 
their quotas or are over the top.” Adding 
all this up there is a total of $114,000 re- 
ported in cash and pledges on a conference 
quota of $169,000, or 67 per cent. 


Activity among the district Luther Leagues 
was high during the past month as plans 
were made for attending the annual State 
Convention to be held in Albany, May 26- 
28. The Genesee Valley District held their 
spring rally at St Paul's Church, Dansville, 
and elected William Schencke of Trinity 
Church, Rochester, president. The new pras- 
ident for the Western District is William 
Thomas of Resurrection Church, Buffalo, 
elected at the recent spring rally in Buffalo. 


The Lutheran Pastors’ Associations of both 
Rochester and Buffalo presented notable pro- 
grams; Rochester pastors sponsored a special 
Confirmands’ Rally following Easter in Re- 
deemer Church, * 

In Buffalo the local ministerial association 
presented the second annual festival of Lu- 
theran music in Holy Trinity Church, A 


A special feature was the presence 
of the Buffalo Symphonette to accompany 
the choir and organ. 

Eart Freese of Resurrection Church, 
Rochester, was elected president of the West- 
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Pastors Richard L. Smith, 
Charles A. Hackenberg, James 
R. Baldwin and James L. Key- 
ser are shown conferring dur- 
ing the recent Miami Univer- 
sity Religious Emphasis Week 
conducted on the Ohio cam- 
pus. Fourteen religious leaders 
were brought to the campus 
for the affair 
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ern Conference Brotherhood at their recent 
meeting in Grace Church, Rochester. The 
banquet speaker was Dr. Hardy, assistant 
to the president of Hartwick College. 

THE Rey. WALTER COWEN was installed 
pastor of Christ Church, Rochester, May 21, 
by the Rev. John Kirsch, president of the 
Western Conference. Other participants 
were: Pastors Henry Erbes, Elmer Schaertel, 
and Elmer Hoppe. 

Mrs. ExvizA HALLER of Buffalo marked 
the 90th anniversary of her confirmation by 
answering roll call at a recent confirmation 
reunion held at St. John’s Church, Buffalo. 
On her last birthday she was 103 years old. 
She has also had the distinction of being a 
lifelong member of Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, being present at the time of its or- 
ganization 71 years ago. 

FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CHEY Goal in Sight for Conference 


NorristowN—The CHEY goal for the 55 
congregations of the Norristown Conference 
appears within reach. According to figures 
announced at the conference meeting May 4 
by CHEY Chairman Charles F. Brobst, cash 
and pledges have already been received for 
two-thirds of the conference quota of 
$138,125. Using tentative figures from the 
17 non-reporting congregations, Pastor 
Brobst forecasts a conference record of at 
least 98 per cent by the end of 1951. 

Top congregation in the area is St. Peter’s 
Church, North Wales, with over 200 per 
cent of its quota of $2,145 already sub- 
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scribed. Pastor Charles M. Kern comments, 
“Our people still can’t believe what they 
have done. It has opened their eyes to their 
potential strength.” He attributes the results 
to a faithful adherence to the recommended 
CHEY plan. 


President Henry M. Kistler, Secretary 


Theodore L. Fischer, and Treasurer H. H. 
Krauss were re-elected to their respective 
conference offices. 

LirtLE ZION CuHuRCH, Indianfield, and 
Pastor Charles F. Brobst have taken the lead 
in this area in resettling displaced persons. 
They have brought three Latvian families 
into the community, have given assurances 
for three more. Latvian Pastor Janis Dzirnis 
is under clinical training with Pastor Brobst 
while acquiring fluency-in his new language. 
He will assist in the work of the congrega- 
tion, will eventually help in the service and 
probably preach. 

Two rooms of the newly renovated North 
Dormitory at Philadelphia Seminary will 
have new furnishings as a result of the in- 
terest of Emmanuel Church, Pottstown. One 
gift of $250 came from three Sunday school 
classes in honor of Pastor Luther A. Krouse. 
The other was made by a member in mem- 
ory of her parents and also in memory of 
David Harry Krouse, late son of Pastor and 
Mrs. Krouse. 

THREE NEW parish houses will be built 
in this area this year. A two-story structure 
at Little Zion Church, Indianfield, is already 
under construction. Work will begin this 
summer on others at Transfiguration Church, 
Pottstown, and the New Hanover Church. 

THEODORE L. FISCHER 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Leaguers Conduct Exchange Meet 


PHILADELPHIA—An exchange meeting, at 
which Temple Church young people served 
as hosts for two dozen Luther Leaguers from 
Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, was re- 
cently held here. 

Arriving in Philadelphia on a Saturday 
noon, the Brooklyn leaguers were enter- 
tained at once on a sightseeing tour of his- 
torical points of interest—Independence 
Hall, Carpenter Hall, the Betsy Ross House 
and Christ Church. After the tour, the 
groups returned to Temple Church for sup- 
per, then bowled. The visitors were housed 
' in homes of their hosts for the night. 

After church service, the groups ate din- 
ner together, then were escorted on a tour 
of Philadelphia Seminary. In the evening, 
they enjoyed fun and fellowship at Temple’s 
recreation farm on the outskirts of the city. 

Temple Leaguers have been invited to 
make the return visit sometime next month, 
are looking forward to it. 


G-Burg Seminary Board Reorganizes 


York—John A. Hoober, York (Pa.) at- 
torney and prominent Lutheran layman, 
was elected president of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Gettysburg Seminary at the an- 
nual meeting held early this month. He 
succeeds the late Dr. George A. Greiss, 
of Allentown. 

New vice president is the Rev. Chester S. 
Simonton, York; the new secretary, the Rev. 
Paul B. Lucas, of Chambersburg. 

Major action of the one-day meeting was 
authorization of the appointment of a Build- 
ing Committee to “select a site, secure an 
architect, approve plans and let a contract 
to build a new dormitory” as “soon as 
$150,000 are in sight.” The board directed 
that the committee report back to the parent 
group before taking definite action. 

Dr. Bertha Paulssen, professor of Chris- 
tian sociology and psychology, was appointed 
Holman lecturer for 1951. 

A budget calling for expenditures of 
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$88,473.31 as against estimated income of 
$81,811 was approved after President Abdel 
Ross Wentz explained that he would “trim 
expenditures” wherever possible so as to 
balance the budget. 

Registrar (Dr.) Ralph D. Heim reported 
an undergraduate enrollment of 106, called 
it “the largest undergraduate enrollment in 
ULCA seminaries.” Advance registration for 
the 1950-51 term, he said, indicates a pos- 
sible resident enrollment of 120. Grand total 
of all students (graduate and post-grad- 
uate) was 178. 

Retirement provisions for professors were 
discussed and approved, with provision made 
for further study and report on the matter 
at the next annual meeting. 

Salary schedules were discussed; a com- 
mittee was authorized to approach the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod regarding an in- 
crease in synodical allocations. Other sup- 
porting synods had already made increases. 


SOUTH: CARO ELEN 
Newberry Church Sets $10,000 Goal 


SUMMER MeEmoriIAL CHURCH, Newberry, 
has voted to study plans and secure funds 
for building a new church. As soon as 
$10,000 is on hand building will begin. 

TRUSTEES FOR LUTHERIDGE report that 
contracts will be let about the middle of this 
month for erection of five buildings. Lots 
are now on sale to individuals and congre- 
gations. 

Pastor Daniel M. Shull, Mayer Memorial 
Church, |Newberry, cites three records 
broken Easter: |) largest number attending 
services at any one time; 2) a record num- 
ber receiving Communion; and 3) largest 
number attending Sunday school. 

THE Rev. Everetr DASHER has resigned 
the Fairfax parish to accept the call to St. 
Peter’s Church, Salisbury, N. C. 

Tue Rev. Lester A. WERTZ, St. Matthew’s 
Parish, Cameron, has accepted a call to the 
Emmanuel-St. Matthew’s Parish, New Mar- 
ket, Va. 

THe Rev. Grorce A. Puitwips, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Charleston, has accepted a 
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call to Mt. Pleasant Church, Saluda. 

THE Rev. HaroLp F. Park has accepted 
the call to become pastor of Good Shepherd 
Church, Columbia. 

THE Rev. JAMES C. DiIcCKERT, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Clinton, has moved with 
his family into the new parsonage erected by 
the congregation. 

WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


WASHINGTON-OREGON 
ULCA Invades State of Idaho 


Untit Aprit 30 there were six of the 48 
United States still outside of rolls of the 
United Lutheran Church. That number was 
cut to five that day as Good Shepherd 
Church of Pocatello, Idaho, became the 
first mission congregation ever to be or- 
ganized in that state. 

Although the Pacific Synod has included 
Idaho in the boundaries of its territory, this 
mission marks the first attempt to establish 
‘mission work there. Missionary Homer W. 
Berner, assigned ‘to the Pacific Synod by the 
Board of American Missions, entered the 
field at Pocatello on Jan. 1, found the pop- 
ulation to be almost 50 per cent Mormon. 

The first worship service was held Jan. 29. 
By March 12 over 50 names had been 
signed indicating willingness to enter charter 
membership of the new congregation. 

At the time of organization the charter 
contained 80 names. Thirty-three persons 
will enter the membership by confirmation; 
four are converts from the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints: a very wonderful start 
for our church in Idaho! 


present plans, Good Shepherd Church will 
not remain the only congregation in its state 
for long, for it has already cleared three 
new areas with the Regional Home Mission 
Committee—in Boise, one in Mountain 
Home, and is asking clearance on a field in 


Salmon. 

AN INDICATION of the growth of the synod 
was reflected in the number of Intermediate 
‘Luther League members that gathered in 
‘St. Mark’s Church, Portland, to attend the 
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If synod's mission committee carries out 


first Intermediate rally ever held in synod. 
Over 200 League members and their leaders 
met to worship, eat, fellowship, and to be 
challenged by an inspired presentation of 
the theme, “Now or Never,” as it was pre- 
sented by the members of the Columbia 
District Luther League executive committee. 

EARLY REPORTS. from Synodical CHEY 
Chairman Lloyd Jacobsen show $15,338 
raised towards synod’s $30,000 goal, 58 per 
cent. St. Paul’s Church, Spokane, reported 
that it had gathered 88 per cent of its goal in 
cash and expected to have a full 100 per cent 
in a week’s time. Gloria Dei Church, Kelso, 
Wash., with a goal of some $900, was well 
over the top reporting over $1,000 in cash 
and pledges. 

PASTORS AND LAYMEN are sold on the new 
Pacific Seminary that is being established 
jointly with the California Synod at Berk- 
eley, Calif. As $21,428 of the total $30,000 
is marked for this project, leaders of the 
synod are confident that the congregation 
will go over the top in most cases. $7,142 
of the total goal is earmarked for Midland 
College, while $1,430 will go into the Spe- 
cia] Aid Fund. 

PAUL WILLIAM FUNK 


DECEASED 


Mrs. J. F. Heckert 

Mrs. Sarah Seiple Heckert, widow of the 
Rev. J. F. Heckert, died April 25 in a War- 
ren (Pa.) hospital. She was 84. 

Born March 5, 1866, in Greenville, Pa., 
Mrs. Heckert lived in parsonages in Roch- 
ester, Wilkinsburg, McKeesport, and Green- 
ville, Pa. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. J. C. 
Klingensmith, three brothers and two sis- 
ters, two grandchildren and a great grand- 
child. 

The funeral service was conducted April 
27 in Greenville by Dr. Peter S. Brath. 
Burial was in the Shenango Valley cemetery. 


Dr. Charles W. Leitzell 
Dr. Charles Wilson Leitzell, president 
emeritus of Hartwick College and a former 
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president of the New York Synod, died April 
25. He was 80. 

Born in Churchville, Pa., Dr. Leitzell was 
graduated from Edinburgh State Teachers 
College, Susquehanna University, and Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Subsequently, he served 
pastorates in Murphysboro, Ill.; Newton, 
Iowa: Johnstown and Albany, N. Y. 

Prior to 1929, when he became president 
of Hartwick College. he served several 
years as president of the New York Synod. 
He retired from the college post in 1940. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mary Mumper 


Leitzell; a son, Ralph Newton Leitzell, 
Wooster, QGhio; two daughters, Mrs. G. 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg ceme to Messiah 


tmoueel's Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday Schoo! 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


ibe CLUBS 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 


1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


YEAR "ROUND GUEST HOME 


For older people. Exclusive section Ocean 
City. Two blocks from ocean front. Con- 
genial surroundings of private home. For 
inspection write Mrs. M. Saylor, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 
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Franklin Mosher, Scarsdale, N. Y.. and 
Miss Madalyn Leitzell, of Oneonta, N. Y. 


Mrs. J. B. Markward 

Mrs. Ivy Eggers Markward, widow of Dr. 
J, B. Markward, died in West Hartford, 
Conn., April 30. ; 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pa. she had served’ 
as president of the Ohio Synod Women’s” 
Missionary Society and was a member of the» 
first executive board of the General WMS._ 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. L. A. Mar-- 
row, two sisters, five nieces and a grandson... 

The funeral service was conducted May 3 
at First Church, Springfield, Ohio, her hus-" 
band’s last parish and where she had served 
for many years as a teacher of a women’s 
Bible class. 


Rev. Emil R. W. Schlick 

The Rev. Emil R. W. Schlick, pastor of 
St. Paulus Church, Philadelphia, Pa. died) 
May 1. He was 62... : ] 

Born in Allmendingen, Germany, Sept. 
16, 1887, he was ordained by the Pittsburgh. 
Synod in 1913 following graduation from 
Philadelphia Seminary. He served subse~ 
quent parishes in Bridgeville, Pa.. Gloucester- 
Williamstown-Woodbury, N. J. and Ger~ 
mantown, Pa. 

Surviving are a daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Schlick, and two sons, John Frederick and 
Kurt Gerhard Anton. 

The funeral service was conducted May 5 
in St. Paulus Church by Ministerium Pres- 
ident Emil E. Fischer, assisted by German 
Conference President Ernest Schmidt, Pas- 
tors Kurt E. B. Molzahn and Hans D. Weber 


Rev. Charles Szebik 
The Rev. Charles Szebik, pastor of Firs? 


Hungarian Church, Montreal, Que. died 
April 24. He was 45, 
Born in Hungary July 6, 1904, he wa 


educated in that country before coming te 
the United States, In 1932, he accepted & 
call to the Montreal congregation, which 
he served until the time of his death. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Evalyne Selle 
Szebik, and five children. 
The funeral service was conducted in St 
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John’s Church, Montreal, April 27 by the 
‘| Rev. J. F. Neudoerffer. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 

BERKEBILE, Harry L. From Tuscarawas 
parish, O. To Zion Church, Covington, 
Ky. 1409 Amsterdam Rd., Park Hills, 
Covington. 


MARYLAND SYNOD 

Sparks, L. C., Jr. From Good Shepherd 
| Church, Front Royal, Va. To St. Luke’s 
Church, Silver Springs, Md., as associate 
pastor. Apt. 17, 9002 Manchester Rd. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Beck, RicHarD A. From Bowmanstown- 
Ashfield parish, Pa. To New Jerusalem 
Church (formerly of Coopersburg parish, 
Pa.). 528 Wyandotte St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

CRESSMAN, GEORGE E. From Forks-Arndts 
parish, Pa. To Hope Church, Reading, 
Pa. 115 W. Greenwich St. 

DuckerR, WILLIAM J. From Luther League 
of America as associate secretary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. To Apostles’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 326 E. Allens Lane. 

FRICKERT, KENNETH. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Manasquan, N. J. To Moores- 
town, N. J., establish new mission. 314 
Fairview Ave. 

} Yount, PauL L. From Trinity Church, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Retirement. 

ZVIRBULIS, EpDwarps. From Latvia. To 
Beach Haven-Barnegat Light parish, N. J. 
Winifred Ave., Beach Haven Crest, N. J. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
HENNING, WILFRED H. From Wilson-Bunk- 
erhill parish, Kan. To Spencer parish, 
Spencer, Nebr. 


OHIO SYNOD 

CROUNSE, Dorr R. From Glenwood Church, 
Toledo, O., as associate pastor. To Zion 
Church, Defiance, and Christ Church, 
Continental, O. 

| GLADFELTER, C. S. From Shiloh parish, O. 
Retirement. R. 3, New Carlisle, O. 

KIMBLE, MELVIN. From Hamma _ Divinity 
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School, student. To Grace Church, 
Steubenville, O. 

MILLER, JAMES W. From St. John’s Church, 
Covington, O. To Bethany Church, Cleve- 
land, O., as associate pastor. 

SHAFFER, M. DEAN. From St. James’ Church, 
Cleveland, O. Retirement. 13112 Forest- 


hill Ave., East Cleveland. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 
JANSEN, LutTHerR T. From Thiel College, 
assistant professor of sociology. To Cen- 
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Give an 
OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


BANQUET TABLE ROLL PAPER 


White Embossed Rolls 


Write today for prices and free sample piece 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 


Box 278, Dept. C ONEONTA, N. Y. 
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tral Church, Seattle, Wash., as assistant 
pastor. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
OLson, Ropert E. From Grace Church, 
Troy Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. To First 
Church, Leechburg, Pa. 358 Main St. 
Prerer, PAUL. From Redeemer Church, St. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season, 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. - Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $130—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. Il 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
tels. Cozy Cottages with meals at 
hotel. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 
Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 


Activities. 
N. Y 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 


. Office, 
LO 5-1550 


apult co-t0 


SAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
@ Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 

service. Lutheran Services. $36. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature’s most attractive beauty spots. 
Plenty of outdoor 


sports.. Evening enter- 
tainment. Sunday services eonducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen. 
Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
Box 75 } Paradise Falls, Pa. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


The camp that offers the best in program, 
environment, food, supervision and recrea- 
tion for girls who love the outdoor life. 
Limited to seventy girls. One counsellor 
for every five campers. Send for illustrated 
literature. 

Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 

Box 75, Paradise Falls, Pa. 
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HONEYMOON PARADISE. - 


Joseph, Mich, To First Church, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., as assistant pastor. 615 Grant 
St. 

PosFay, Grorce. From Europe. To First 
Hungarian Church, Cleveland, O., as as- 
sistant pastor. 


WAGNER, Martin A. From American Lu-- 


theran Church. 
Shannondale, Pa. 


To Mayport parish, Pa. 


TEXAS SYNOD 

DoLToNn, DELMER I. From Grace Church, 
Harlingen, Tex. To Garden Oaks section 
of Houston, Tex., establish mission. 311 
W. 33rd St., Houston. 

MUFELEY, HAROLD. From St. Mark’s Church, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. To Trinity Church, 
Miles, Tex. Box 297. 

Rowo.pt, E. From Trinity Church, Miles, 
Tex. To St. Matthew's Church, Kenedy, 
Tex. Box 32. 

WAGNER, Epwarp L. From Trinity Church, 
Sebring, O. To Grace Church, Harlingen, 


Tex. 112 N. 4th St. 

WAHLBERG, PHiLip L. From St. Luke's 
Church, Thunderbolt, Ga. To St. Mark’s 
Church, Corpus Christi, Tex. 3138 
Alameda Drive, . 

WARTBURG SYNOD 

HACKBARTH, Vicror. From St. John’s 


Church, Baroda, 
Belmont, Wis. 


Mich. To Peace Church, 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 

Boreis, J. H. Aucusr., From Hq. Military 
Dist., Washington 25, D. C. To Hq. 8th 
Army, APO 343, c/o PM, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

KAMPEN, WALTER. From 183 General Hos- 
pital, APO 942, Seattle, Wash. To Lin- 
coln Ave., Rio, Wis. 

KINSLER, Davin E. From Hq and Sv GP 
GHC, FEC, APO 500, c/o PM, San Fran- 
cisco. To 7071 ASU-SA Complement, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


NAVY 
KABELE, Davip R. From USS Duluth, FPO, 
San Francisco, To U.S. Naval Hosp., 
San Diego, Calif. 
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ULC CALENDAR 


20-21. 
21-23. 


Board of Education. Washington, D. C. 
Luther League Convention. Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod. Newport, Ky. 


MAY 21-23. New Jersey Synod. Trinity. Church, 
24. Luther League Convention. Nova Scotia Trenton 
Synod. Resurrection Church, Halifax 26-27. Executive Board, ULCA. Church House, 


24. Brotherhood Convention, Central Penn- 
. sylvania Synod. Jaffa Mosque, Altoona 

24. Brotherhood Convention, Illinois Synod. 

St. Mark's Church, Washington 

Luther League Convention. New York 


26-28. 


27-29. 


New York City 

Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia 

WMS Convention. Wartburg Synod. 
St. Paul's Church, Chicago 


State. St, John's Church, Albany 28. 
28. Brotherhood Convention. Kansas Synod. 
Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 
Wartburg Synod. St. Peter's Church, 
Arenzville, Ill. 


WMS Convention. Nova Scotia Synod. 
Resurrection Church, Halifax 
Board of Deaconess Work. 
Motherhouse 


28-29. 


Baltimore 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


2. Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Semi- 

nary. Philadelphia 

New York Synod. 

Kingston 

Canada Synod. Trinity Church, Tavi- 

stock, Ontario 

Slovak-Zion Synod, Holy Trinity Church, 

Philadelphia 

12, ULCA Commission of Adjudication. 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 

Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Trinity Church, 


13-15, Board of American Missions. Church Provides opportunities for natural re- 
House, New York City ligious growth, 

14-15. Women's Guild Convention, Witten- Special courses for unusual talents. 
berg College. Springfield, Ohio “The only junior college in the United 

16-18. Luther League Convention. Wisconsin Lutheran Church” 
State. Fond du Lac For information write— 

19-21. Board of Foreign Missions. Church The Rev, John H, Fray, D.D., President 


House, New York City Box K, Marion, Virginia 


MOUNT CARMEL WELCOMES YOU 


JUNE 24 to SEPTEMBER 2 
MAKE YOUR VACATION THIS YEAR MORE ENJOYABLE 
This beautiful BIBLE CAMP, situated on Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Min- 
nesota, offers you “Rest * Recreation * Relaxation . . . with daily 


Bible Classes and evening inspirational services. Modern Cabins and 
Excellent Food. 


Write TODAY for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 
LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1619 Portland Avenue Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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IN. CONCLUSION . . 


. . e . . e 


THis MONTH I had opportunity to 
measure the dimensions of America. Our 
train slogged along the flooded Red River 
valley of North Dakota, where the tracks 
had to be heavily sandbagged to keep 
them from washing out. Then we pulled 
up into the Montana Rockies where snow 
still lies six feet deep. 

Leaving Seattle by plane in heavy fog 
we were soon in sunlight, and Mount 
Rainier stood in firm white grandeur with 
its base buried in clouds. We saw the 
Columbia flowing into Portland, Oregon, 
the red desert of southwest Wyoming, 
the white confusion of the Rockies in 
Colorado. 

To cross the continent in mostly clear, 
bright weather, and to be back home 
within a single week is an adventure of 
more splendor than Columbus or Pizarro 
ever knew. I’ve been trying to add up 
America, and reach some total, but it isn’t 
easy. 


For ONE THING, when you get up in a 
plane, even a few thousand feet off the 
‘ground, the people disappear. You see a 
tractor moving in the field, but nobody 
on it. There are the houses and fields, 
but you can’t see the people walking 
around them. You learn geography les- 
sons about mountains and rivers, but in- 
human lessons. 

There isn’t any DC-6 that can let you 
look into the heart throbs and hopes of 
all the American people. There are apple 
trees in bloom across the valleys of Penn- 
sylvania, and I saw the spire of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, from two miles in 
the air. But are faith and love blossom- 
ing on earth? 

The best I can say is that the churches 
seem to be diligent about their business. 
Our brethren in the western synods which 
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I visited are not yet strong in numbers. 
They find that people who are thronging 
into their cities are indifferent and slow 
to respond to Christian appeal. But pas- 
tors and laymen are vigorous and loyal. 

Churches are being built. (I think I'd 
trade almost any other church building 
I'd seen anywhere for the new Messiah 
Church in Denver.) , Committees are 
studying the prospects for new mission 
congregations, as committees usually do. 
If we hac a hundred extra ministers and 
$10 million we could gather 10,000 new 
people into churches yet this year. 

Will our churches keep up with: the 
people in postwar America? If not, will 
the flame of Christian faith gutter down, 
as it has done in some older countries? 


It’s TERRIFYING to see in the making a 
great tragedy, and to be unable to halt it. 
Those huge blankets of snow in Montana 
and Idaho, which are usually all melted 
by this time of year, are likely to feed the 
Columbia River quite suddenly with such 
a floodtide as will devastate many towns 
and cities. But there’s nothing to be 
done except wait and see. Is it like that 
with America? 

A people has only such strength as it 
can draw from a strong and true faith. 
It’s more important for people to increase 
in Christian understanding than it is for 
the standard of living to go up 1,000 per 
cent. We ourselves are obliged to become 
more serious students of the Christian 
truth, and more generous in extending 
the ministry of the churches to others. 

My own opinion.of the American con- 
tinent at the crest of the springtime is 
that our Lord Jesus is truly present in this 
fertile and beautiful land. There are 
damp, cold corners, but the true light is 
shining abundantly. —ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 
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Books f Or fa tro Sp EEC eve 


VACATION READING 


For a vacation that’s relaxing. . 
enjoyable .. worth-while . . take : 
along one or two of these read- = 


able, helpful books 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


From many years of thinking about the Christian life, Dr. Herbert C. 
Alleman has distilled these 128 pages of thought-provoking discussion 
on some of the problems that beleaguer all of us at one time or an- 


other. (UB694) $1.50 
PRISONERS of HOPE MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER 


Here is a selection of sermons and prayers by Peter Marshall, beloved 
former chaplain of the U. S. Senate. The sermons were preached from 
his pulpit and are presented here just as he took them into the pulpit, 
showing his unique method of indicating emphasis and intonation. 
ee (T6133) $2.50 


THE BASIC BIBLE 


Out of twenty years of research and study comes this new Bible trans- 

lation into Basic English, a vocabulary of 1,000 words which can be 

read and understood by everyone. It clarifies and illuminates obscure 

passages without destroying the dignity and poetry of the original. To 

read this new translation is like reading the Bible for the first time. 

(76384) $4.50 
HERE WE HAVE STARS 


Combining joy and sorrow with a love of God and man, Margaret See- 
bach's collected poems and sonnets tell simple truths that delight the 
reader with their beauty. Filled with understanding and sympathy, this 
poetry reflects the nature of a woman who 
loved to write about her fellow men and 
women. Cloth Binding (UB692) $2.50; 
Gift Edition, bound in red imitation leather 
(UB700) $3.00 


THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS 


Norman Vincent Peale, D.D. and Smiley Blanton, M.D. combine their 
knowledge and rich experience to provide techniques for solving per- 
sonal problems and achieving inner peace. Here we find, in fascinat- 
ingly readable style, Christian truths joined with discoveries of modern 
psychiatry and psychology to help every individual with problems of 


daily living. (16377) $2.75 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
‘| New York 7 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Pittsburgh 22 


Baltimore | Columbia |, S. C. Chicago !1 Los Angeles 5 


Carthage College 


proudly announces the election of 


RUTH WICK, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Scholar, Administrator, Counselor 


as 


VICE-PRESIDENT, in charge of Student Lite 


Dr. Wick, a native of Stamford, Conn., 
was graduated with a B.A. from Upsala 
College, East Orange, N. J. Her M.A. de- 
gree was received at Columbia University 
and her Ph.D. was awarded by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

No finer measure of the ability of Dr. 
Wick can be found than the record of 
her achievements. As a fitting reward for 
her outstanding academic work in win- 
ning her doctorate, she was called to be 
Dean of Women at Gustavus Adolphus 
College in St. Peter, Minnesota. She next 
served as Professor of Psychology and 
Sociology at Pratt Institute in New York 
City and then she was recalled to the 
University of Wisconsin as Counselor in 
the Psychological Clinic, lecturer on 
Counselling Techniques and the adminis- 
tration of a personnel program. When 
Dr. Wee became Executive Secretary of 
the Student Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council, he asked her 
to be his first assistant. Realizing the 
challenge in Christian student work, she 
joined the staff and served so creditably 
that she was automatically raised to Act- 
ing Executive Secretary when he _ ac- 
cepted the Presidency of Carthage. Dur- 
ing the summers of 1947 and 1949 she was 
chosen to be guest lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


She was a leader of a group of Amer- 
ican students in a Work Camp at Ham- 
burg, Germany, and helped to plan the 
Lutheran World Federation Study-Work 
projects for 1949 and 1950. She was a 
guest at a Leaders’ Conference in England 
and at summer conferences of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movements of Sweden and 
Finland. She is Vice Chairman of the 
World Student Christian Federation. 


A brilliant scholar, yet warmly human 
and _ understanding, Dr. Ruth Wick brings 
to Carthage College a great wealth of 
wisdom and experience in working with 
students. She will be an ideal comple- 
ment to Dr. Wee in perpetuating and en- 
larging the historic Carthage principle of 
training great Christian leaders. 


Applications are now being accepted, write 


Dean of Admissions 


Carthage College 
Carthage, Ill. 


